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The State of the ‘Union’: 
a symposium 
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WHERE LIBERALS MEET: Among the places where 
Unitarians and Universalists will gather during the 
August 21-24 biennial conference is The North Parish 
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A modern David calls Russia’s bluff 


TITO. By Vladimir Dedijer. Simon and 
Schuster. $5. 


Men are important in history for various 
reasons. Josip Broz (Marshal Tito) of Yugo- 
slavia is important because he was the first 
man to twist the tail of the Russian bear— 
and get away with it. 

Since this is an authorized biography of 
Tito’s life, written by Yugoslavia’s leading 
journalist who is also a close friend of the 
Marshal, it can scarcely claim to be objec- 
tive. On the other hand, it is not the 
glamorized, obviously touched up portrait it 
might be either. Actually, it is the fascinat- 
ing life story of a tough, brave man who 
made one of history’s most courageous 
decisions. 

Although important in Eastern Commu- 
nist circles during the 1930’s, Tito’s name 
was not widely known in the West until the 
Second World War. Then the saga of what 
he and his tiny band of 12,000 partisans 
were able to accomplish against a combined 
force of Germans, Italians, Hungarians, and 
Bulgarians occupying their country became 
one of the great epics of the war. The end 
of the War found Tito number one man in 
Yugoslavia and a favorite with the Kremlin. 

Not until three years later did the famous 
break between the two marshals come about. 
That it did is a revealing commentary on 
the shortsightedness and, in this case at 
least, the downright stupidity of the men in 
the Kremlin. Paying no attention at all to the 
wishes or interests of the satellite countries, 
the U.S.S.R. began to drain off their re- 
sources and dictate to them in its customary, 
peremptory fashion. 

The Kremlin’s fatal mistake lay in not 
recognizing—although it was certainly obvi- 
ous enough—that Tito and his Yugoslavs 
were made of sterner stuff than the other 
satellites. Relations between the two coun- 
tries rapidly worsened, and in July of 1948 
Tito made his famous decision to break with 
Stalin. I call it one of history’s most coura- 
geous for Yugoslavia’s relations with the 
West had never been poorer than they were 
just at that time. David stood completely 
alone against the Russian Goliath, yet he 
hurled his defiance anyhow. 

Seldom have we had more intimate and 
illuminating glimpses of Stalin—drinking, 
boasting, losing his temper—and of other 
top Russian leaders than this book gives us. 
An authorized biography is not the best 


place to find out what a man is really like, 
but, granted the limitation, the Tito who 
strides through these pages is a tough 
though not brutal man, a powerful leader 
with more humanitarian impulses than char- 
acterize most dictators. 

Is Tito still a Communist? Yes, certainly. 
He regards himself as an orthodox Marxist. 
Where he differs with his former friends—. 
and this is what makes all the difference— 
is in his conviction about the right of the 
self-determination of nations. Each nation 
should be free to work out its own form of 
government. “Our way [Yugoslavia’s] is not 
necessarily everybody’s way,” says he, “nor 
should it necessarily be applied everywhere.” 

That is the simple sentence but it blew a 
bigger hole in the Iron Curtain than our 


whole stockpile of atomic bombs could have 


done. 
WALDEMAR ARGOW 


Opening children’s eyes 
to religion 


MORE CHILDREN’S WORSHIP 
IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL. Jean- 
ette Perkins Brown, Harper. $3.00. 


Jeanette Perkins Brown, who has already 
contributed richly to children’s worship in 
the Protestant Church Schools of America 
has now brought out her third volume, based 
on the second decade of her experience as 
leader of the Primary Department of the 
Church School in the Riverside Church of 
New York City. 

As is true of her other volumes, this 
book contains a number of sample stories 
and outlines for talks, poems, litanies and 
prayers which readers will find a rich re- 
source to have at hand. The special contri- 
bution of this book, however, is found in its 
suggestiveness to leaders who would like to 
try out fresh ways of arousing children’s ac- 
tive participation in creating religious expe- 
rience of their own. 

How may the children’s service of wor- 
ship grow out of the activities of the chil- 
dren during their class periods? How do the 
departmental supervisor, the music leader 
and the class teachers work together in or- 
der to bring original thinking into expres- 
sion? What kinds of questions and what 
areas of experience can be profitably en- 


larged upon a service of worship? What 
kinds of symbols can have meaning for six, 
seven, and eight-year-olds? How many chil- 
dren create their own ceremonies? How 
quicken children’s sensitivities to the won- 
ders of Nature? Who are some of the world’s 
great personalities whose lives appeal espe- 
cially to young children? Where can their 
stories be found? Perhaps the freshest sec- 
tion in the book is that dealing with the use 
of rhythmic movements in developing chil- 


-dren’s’ feelings: andy appreciations. Some of 
' the experiences related are Very impressive, 


even though all of them were not actually 
incorporated in the es service of 
worship. 

Some of our Unitarian ahd Universalist 
leaders will not easily follow Mrs. Brown’s 
continuous emphasis on God and his laws; 
nor will they think it desirable to attempt to 
tell so many of the teachings of Jesus or to 
relate so many stories of his life to such 
young children as Mrs. Brown has tried to 
do. The writer of this review, when speak- 
ing to children about the natural world, 
prefers to use the phrase “this is the way 
Nature works” or “It has been found that 
this always follows that.” To use the same 
word to describe Nature’s laws and the moral 
laws that man has devised as a result of his 
social experiences is likely to be confusing. 
Furthermore to present Jesus’ teachings as 
mostly rules for living gives a more rigid 
impression of Jesus and of Mrs. Brown her- 
self than is really true of them. A more 
flexible and less principle-bound approach to 
the problems of living is represented in 
much of the book. 

No original writer expects full agreement 
from his readers. Mrs. Brown is a creative 
and imaginative leader who has learned un- 
usual skill in awakening children’s apprecia- 
tions. She is never cold or stiff. She can be 
warm and informal without being casual in 
leading children in worship. The book is 
filled with exciting examples of children’s 
own questions and original sayings. And in 
her natural way of reporting these experi- 
ences, Mrs. Brown gives many valuable hints 
regarding fresh ways of opening children’s 
eyes and ears to the intangibles in life. We 
need just such a book. 

SOPHIA L. FAHS 
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The open mind 


The open mind is a nuisance if it is 
merely passively open to allow anything to: 
find its way into a vacuous mind behind the 
opening. It is significant only as it is the 
mark of an actively searching mind, one on 
the alert for further knowledge and under-. 
standing. 

JOHN DEWEY 
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The New Gospel: Big Business 


BIG BUSINESS: A NEW ERA, By 
David E. Lilienthal. Harpers. $2.75. 


Big business does need to be better known 
by all who strive for a liberal religion. So 
many of us are not in big business; and such 
a large fraction of those who are know very 
little about its recent history and wide im- 
pact. It is one of the half-dozen required 
subjects for us; and we want to know as 
handily and accurately as possible its direc- 
tion of progress, its ins and outs, its real ef- 
fects on the growth of American individuals 
and of foreign policy. Especially in these 
years of a big business administration is 
such understanding required of us. 

Remember Lilienthal?—who six long 
years ago stirred us by his credo before the 
committee which long and unsuccessfuly 
obstructed his appointment as Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Chairman. In part he 
said: “I believe—and I conceive the Consti- 
tution of the United States to rest, as does 
religion, upon the fundamental proposition 
of the integrity of the individual... .” 

Place over against that statement this 
highlight from his credo about big business: 
“There is a new dream: a world of great 
machines, with man in control, devising and 
making use of these inanimate creatures to 
build a new kind of independence, a new 
awareness of beauty, a new spirit of broth- 
erliness. . . . Bigness can become an expres- 
sion of the heroic size of man himself as he 
comes to a new-found greatness.” 


Do you understand that-contrast? It will 
‘help if you remember that Lilienthal guided 
the course of TVA during most of its con- 
struction, heartily committed to its bigness 
through decentralization. It will help if 
you remember that Lilienthal successfully 
guided the Atomic Energy Commission and 
helped build quickly the biggest enterprises 
in America. And if you don’t believe that 
there is a case for bigness in business you 
had better read Big Business: A New Era to 
catch the reasons why you, like most Ameri- 
cans, “have a deep seated fear and an emo- 
tional repugnance to it” but why it is “basic 
to the very life of this country.” 

But if you know there is a case for big- 
ness in industry, you had better look into 
the careful studies of that case in such 
books as the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
Monopoly and Free Enterprise. You will 
find there are instances in which large scale 
organization has more persistently pressed 
prices down than small organizations; that 
in some instances the power of bigness has 
clearly been abused; that there are instances 
in which size itself may carry with it serious 
liability to abuse. You had better read about 
“countervailing power” in Galbraith’s Amer- 
ican Capitalism. You will want to form a 
discussion group to understand and to spread 


the understanding of the new kind of world 
in which big business rises and falls over 
the years thanks to the competition—in new 
forms—of other big business. But we are just 
beginning to understand the fast moving 
American economy with its combination of 
big business and little business; its domina- 
tion today by research, advertising, new dis- 
tribution methods. 

Lilienthal’s book is one long, enthusiastic 
plea to open our eyes and see big business 
in all its ways; more especially to encourage 
it through a basic economic law. This would 
foster development of trade rather than, as 
the Sherman Anti-trust Law does, forbid re- 
straint of trade. What he proposes is a broad 
statement based on a credo that the kind of 
country we want has a fluid, changing, en- 
terprising kind of society—increasingly pro- 
ductive—efficient and speedy—diverse—ra- 
tional and stable by looking ahead and by 
conserving its resources—responsive to the 
public interest and the public will—humane 
and fair, an ethical society. His argument 
depends upon big business seen as national 
security, as well as security for individualism. 
What then if we want to succeed in building 
a society almost entirely devoted to produc- 
tion for use, production for One World, 
rather than assuming that we shall go on 
for generations wasting our substance in, 
“defending” ourselves? 

You could dismiss this book as the in- 
toxication of a man with the thrills he has 
in being a big part in bigness—of govern- 
ment or of business. But the facts are too im- 
portant for you to do this. Margaret Mead 
says, and he quotes her, “that large and 
complex societies give much more play to 
the individual than small groups could af- 
ford to give.” And he has visited the hin- 
terlands of this earth with the degradation 
of primitive living. “This did much to con- 
firm my feeling that machines and their de- 
velopment provide the greatest opportunity 
in the whole history of mankind to improve 
the lot of the individual human being.” 

Let’s look into this thoroughly, this un- 
finished business. 

LESTER C. LEWIS 


Twelve dramas on 
Jefferson’s life 


THE JEFFERSONIAN HERITAGE. 
Dumas Malone, editor and co-author. 
Beacon Press. $3.50. 


The contents of this book originated as 
a series of radio programs produced under 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education 
established by the Ford Foundation, here in- 
troduced by the editor’s brief but excellent 
essay on the significance of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s doctrines of freedom and democracy 
which are the classical expression of Amer- 
ican idealism. The radio programs, recorded 
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on tape, are available, but their content can 
be studied more carefully in this hand- 
somely printed volume in which a dozen of 
the most important episodes of Jefferson’s 
career are dramatized, beginning with the 
Declaration of Independence and ending 
with the famous exchange of letters between 
Jefferson and John Adams in their old age 
in which they debated the place of an aris- 
tocracy in a democracy. The dramatization 
has been skilfully done, with great care for 
historical accuracy, and the words put into 
Jefferson’s mouth are almost all his own, 
taken from authentic sources. The book, or 
the tape recordings, can be cordially rec- 
ommended to individuals or groups inter- 
ested in studying the period of storm and 
stress in which the great principles of politi- 
cal, intellectual and spiritual liberty were 
given memorable expression, not only for 
Americans but for freedom-loving men 
everywhere. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


A world of reading... 
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The Wonderful World Of Books, a mis- 
cellany of cooperative effort, aims to en- 
courage the reading of books. Professor 
T. V. Smith leads off with a short essay on 
“Our Reading Heritage,” in his usual schol- 
arly, readable manner. Professor Eduard C. 
Lindeman suggests that “Reading Aloud 
Brings Ideas to Life,” urges a return to the 
early American tradition of family reading. 
(Why not read aloud when alone?) What- 
ever your interest in books may be—per- 
haps even planning a Book Bazaar!—you'll 
find something helpful here. Mentor pub- 
lishes a 35¢ edition. There’s a $2.00 edition 
in hard covers. 

To my own “wonderful world of books” 
came one from Beacon Press. Rollo Wal- 
ter Brown’s autobiography, The Hills Are 
Strong ($3.50) would prove a lovely and 
acceptable gift for anyone who enjoys litera- 
ture: a book to read, ponder, and read 
again. Each chapter becomes ever more in- 
teresting than the preceding, with an accu- 
mulative effect of ideas—wonderful ideas— 
to think about, and perhaps to act upon. 

The author begins with farming and pot- 
tery in the hill country of Ohio—an idyl of 
pioneer days in his “wonderful country.” The 
transition brought about by the discovery of 
coal in the region provides shocking con- 
trast. The boy’s determination to free himself 
from drab surroundings and to have an edu- 
cation is perhaps not unique except in the 
manner of telling. His years at Harvard— 
here was an appreciative student! 

Professor Brown’s special theme in the 
field of education and writing has long 
been the development of creative minds and 
personalities: We must “get away from the 
lazy conception that only a few people called 
artists are creators; to recognize the entire 
human species as a kind of flowing, merg- 
ing scale of creators of widely diverse abili- 
ties.” One last quotation from among pas- 
sages I marked: 

““Human welfare,’ the ‘general welfare’ 
and all such expressions have buried in 
them the idea that life is growth. And that is 
the test always to be applied—to legislation, 
to educational procedure, to economic prac- 
tice, to industrial arrangements, to interna- 
tional situations, to every kind of activity— 
if we are to hope for any tomorrow that 
might be better than today.” 

Upon a theme similar to this we have 
Norman Cousins’ recent book of wonderful 
ideas: Who Speaks For Man? (Macmillan). 
Here, again, as in Floyd H. Ross’s book, 
The Meaning Of Life In Hinduism And 
Buddhism (May Bookshelf), you will find a 
plea for better understanding of the East 
by the West. We should know that there 
are not “two worlds which comprise this 
planet, but four and possibly five,” suggested 


4 


his host in Pakistan. And we should know 
that Pakistan is a separate country; not a 
part of India. Pakistan does not like to have 
mail come addressed “Dacca, Pakistan, In- 
dia,” Mr. Cousins learned as his host 
handed him mail from his New York office. 

Mr. Cousins realizes that the big job 
ahead “involves getting behind and beyond 
the daily headlines, recognizing and respect- 
ing individual and national pride, learning 
the proprieties. 

“Wherever I went—Asia, Africa, Europe 
—TI discovered I had come only half pre- 
pared. Our history, our institutions, our lit- 
erature—these were some of the subjects I 
had come prepared to talk about. But many 
of the questioners wanted to know how well 
informed we were about them and about 
our comprehension of their problems. .. . 
You got the feeling, too, that other peoples 
wished we would occasionally do less talk- 
ing and more listening. Perhaps the best 
thing we could do for the Voice of America, 
is to develop an Ear for America.” 

In an early chapter Mr. Cousins intro- 
duces the theme that: 

“The challenge is to make the world safe 
for man’s imperfections and his contradic- 
tions. The challenge is to keep his differ- 
ences, real or supposed, from catching fire.” 
“The whole story of America . . . began 
with an idea. This idea is actually the politi- 
cal expression of a basic law of nature— 
that there is strength in diversity.” 

Although the most interesting chapters are 
those in which the author recounts his con- 
tacts with other peoples and analyzes his 
personal educational problems, naturally the 
case for world organization is a main pur- 
pose of this book. 

“World government, in theory or practice, 
is no steam roller designed to flatten out 
the differences, however great, that for bet- 
ter or worse are the lot of the human race. 
It doesn’t seek to impose a stifling uniform- 
ity but to make the world safe for diversity. 
But no part of that diversity must be greater 
than the whole.” 

In his first chapter—Personal and Pre- 
liminary—the author analyzes his intellec- 
tual development, pre-college, post-college; 
emphasizing the influence of Emerson’s 
writings, specifically Emerson’s discussion of 
political philosophy, in his re-education: the 
difference in his reading of Emerson at eight- 
een, and at twenty-four. Why such a gap in 
understanding? “The answer, he told him- 
self, was that he had never really learned to 
read.” Whereupon he began a re-reading of 
the book assignments of school days, with 
great profit, he declares. How’s that as a 
wonderful idea for summer reading? 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Russia's fixed star: 
world domination 


THE RUSSIAN MENACE TO EUR- 
OPE. By Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. Selected and edited by Paul W. 
Blackstock and Bert F. Hoselitz. The 
Free Press. $3.75. - 


It has become a truism that what passes 
for communism in the modern Soviet 
Union is a far cry from the genuine prod- 
uct. Equally familiar is. the observation that 
the real threat we confront today is not 
communism but rather the ancient imperial- 
ism of the czars refurbished in the garb of 
revolution. 

It is most interesting, however, to have 


. hew documentation for these views in this 
‘volume of selections from the writings of 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels themselves. 
These pieces—dealing with Russian foreign 
policy, Panslavism, the Polish question, the 
Crimean War, and the class struggles in 
Russia—are almost without exception de- 
nied circulation in Russia today; many are 
here published in English for the first time. 
Perhaps the greatest wisdom these writ- 
ings hold for us is an understanding of the 
continuing nature of Russian policy. In 1867 
Marx wrote: “The policy of Russia is 
changeless. Its methods, its tactics, its ma- 
neuvers may change, but the polar star of 
its policy—world domination—is a fixed 

star.” 
MAX D. GAEBLER 


Blueprint for 
new leadership 


YOUR OTHER VOCATION, by EI- 
ton Trueblood. New York: Harper 
and Brothers: $1.50 

Elton Trueblood is professor of philosophy 
at Earlham College and in common with 
other devoted Christian laymen is much 
disturbed by the lack of vitality in the 
church today. As a member of the Society 
of Friends he is able to blueprint a new 
Christian society. entirely sympathetic to 
Unitarians. In his own fellowship he has 
experienced the power of the layman; he 
makes sharp differentiation between “pas- 
tor” and “minister,” calling the early Chris- 
tians to witness to the success of lay leader- 
ship in churches. 

He makes an eloquent plea for the open- 
ing of the Christian ministry “to the ordi- 
nary Christian in much the same manner 
that our ancestors opened Bible reading to 
the ordinary Christian.” Yet recognition is 
given to the inescapable fact that mere en- 
thusiasm, the vigor of the volunteer, is not 
enough. The work of a lay ministry calls 
for great care in its undertaking. Dr. True- 
blood suggests that here is where the pastor, 
the ordained spiritual leader can make his 
contribution—as teacher supervising the 
education of his laymen, not as members of 
a Sunday audience but as active proponents 
of the new, realistic, Christian society. 

TALBOT PEARSON 
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Open Forum 


QODOOOOODOODOOOOPOPOOPOODOODOOPDOOODODO DIDO DID DODD POPPED 


In defense of anti-totalitarian 
resolution — our liberties endangered 


To Register Readers: 

As the Spring of 1953 wore on, the auda- 
cious Velde, McCarthy and Jenner Commit- 
tees perverted the purposes of legislative 
processes more and more alarmingly. They 
have usurped administrative and judicial 
functions without respect for established 
processes and safeguards. They represent 
irresponsible bids for power from the ex- 
tremists of the Right. 


At the same time, the extremists of the 
Left, equally authoritarian, have continued 
to use to the extent that they can liberal 
symbols and organizations. Returning to the 
“popular front” tactics of the 1930's, they 
have subverted earnest and sincere efforts 
of liberals to protect traditional American 
liberties and to promote equal justice. 

Both Right and Left have cynical dis- 
regard for liberal values and organizations. 
As Right scapegoats Left, and as Left 
scapegoats Right, liberals must understand 
and stand up in the struggle or be demol- 
ished by it. Both Right and Left have con- 
tempt for liberals, presumably fight only 
each other, but actually push aside chiefly 
traditional American democratic efforts. 

Thus both Right and Left have made civil 
liberties suspect. They have undermined 
American support of the United Nations, 
and UNESCO. The Left has tried to capture 
equal rights agitation, and the Right has in 
effect helped them to do so. 

To clarify these issues and the relations 
of liberals to authoritarian machinations, the 
Executive Committee of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice belatedly intro- 
duced a resolution before the American 
Unitarian Association at its meeting Tues- 
day, May 26th, 1953. Because of the Jack 
of time available at the end of the meeting 
for full discussion of a new proposal, we 
must believe, the resolution was not under- 
stood. It was therefore not adopted. 

Even if this resolution should have been 
adopted, it is merely a step toward helping 
fighting liberalism to reassert itself and to 
Keep itself from being submerged or sub- 
verted by the authoritarians. 

But the problem remains squarely before 
all liberals. As we see it, it stands before 
Unitarians and other religious liberals in 
these terms: 

1. There is an irreconcilable antagonism 
between free, democratic religion and the 
authoritarian and conspiratorial charac- 
ter of Communism and Fascism and other 
totalitarian movements—foreign and do- 
_mestic. 


2. There has been, and continues to be, 
an effort on the part of Communists, pro- 
Fascists and other extremists, to penetrate, 
influence, and use for ulterior purposes 
free religious symbols, personal statuses, 
and free religious institutions. 

3. Liberal churches and church members 
must take full responsibility in protecting 
their freedom against subversive penetra- 
tion, and must not allow this problem to 
be exploited by headline-hunting, inquisi- 
torial demagogues, both inside and outside 
of government. 

4. Religious liberals and their organiza- 
tions should declare their determination 
to resist such penetration, should urge 
their churches and administrative agencies 
to be vigilant, and wherever evidence of 
such penetration is reliably presented, 
should take firm action to oppose it in 
accordance with the democratic proce- 
dures of our free fellowship. 


The issues are thus: 

1. Let us protect the liberties of all sincere 
heretics. 

2. Let us do everything we can to protect 
all liberals from authoritarian conspirators. 


DR. ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
President 
The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


REVEREND DONALD HARRINGTON 
Vice President 
The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


REVEREND MAURICE A. DAWKINS 
Treasurer 
The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


REVEREND WALTER ROYAL JONES, JR. 
Secretary 
The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


Sermons are not enough 


To Register Readers: 

It is unfortunate that the resolution in- 
troduced at the A.U.A. annual meeting by 
the officers of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, designed to make explicit 
the incompatibility of totalitarianism and 
the free religion of Unitarianism, was de- 
feated in what seems to have been a com- 
bination of inadequate consideration and 
readiness to follow the common idea that 
liberalism must not act. The resolution 
clearly stated (1) the irreconcilable an- 
tagonism between the free, democratic re- 
ligion of Unitarianism and the authoritarian, 
conspiratorial character of communism, 


fascism and other totalitarian movements; 
(2) that there is an effort of these totalitari- 
ans to penetrate, influence, and use for ul- 
terior purposes free religious institutions; 
(3) that free churches should protect them- 
selves against this penetration; and (4) 
that churches and administrative agencies 
“should be vigilant, and wherever such pene- 
tration may be discovered, take firm action 
to expose it in accordance with the demo- 
cratic procedures of our free fellowship.” 

The resolution should be requested for 
study by all our churches as a remarkably 
cogent statement of an attitude for liberal- 
ism and as a guide in the present critical 
situation. By no means should the viewpoint 
of this resolution be allowed to die. 

The arguments against the resolution 
failed to consider either the danger of the 
problem or the safeguards of the character 
of the action proposed. The idea that we 
were being pushed by reactionaries into an 
inquisitorial action of our own fails to 
reckon with the difference between demo- 
cratic procedures and those of the totalitari- 
ans. The question as to how the action would 
be taken asked too much of a resolution and 
implied a distrust of democratic motivations. 

The time has come when our people must 
not argue that we should stand helpless be- 
tween the squeeze from the right and the 
left. This is a false view of the nature of 
liberalism. The true problem is that the Mc- 
Carthy, Jenner and Velde crowd believes 
and hopes that liberals will not have the 
nerve to stand against either Communism or 
Fascism. Thus they can destroy liberalism, 
which is their true enemy. If we will not act 
against Communists and Fascists at the ap- 
propriate moment, then we have no argu- 
ment against investigation of the churches 
by Velde. Words in sermons are not enough. 

DALE DEWITT 
New York City 


“Ditto, ditto, ditto” 


To Register Readers: 

I have hated to criticize an organization to 
which I am such a newcomer, and one from 
which I have received such excellent and 
courteous service in the line of literature, 
and one to which I have contributed so little. 
Nevertheless I can’t resist saying to the let- 
ter of Miss Irma Otto [criticizing the manag- 
ing editor of the Register and editor of the 
Beacon Press of “hate and intolerance” in 
publishing material on Soviet slave-labor, 
etc.|—“Ditto, ditto, ditto and Congratula- 
tions.” 

DOROTHY D. DAPONTE 
Mobile, Alabama 


Bile okay? you're a Unitarian 


I knew a witty physician who found 
his creed in the bile duct, and used to 
affirm that if there was disease in the 
liver, the man became a Calvinist, and 
if the organ was sound, he became a 
Unitarian. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Register reflects “unwarranted alarm” 


To Register Readers: 

Your issue of May 1953 reflects—and 
might tend to enhance—alarm about current 
Congressional investigations. It also reflects 
—on the part of your contributors, not on 
your own part—an inability to distinguish 
between conspiracy and heresy and an in- 
ability to distinguish between warranted 
alarm over threatened investigation of heresy 
and unwarranted alarm over attempts to 
investigate conspiracy. 

A. Powell Davies, who is making it very, 
very difficult for a calm American to call 
himself a Unitarian these days, uses precisely 
the techniques which he condemns when he 
says that Velde, Jenner, and McCarthy 
“have set out to investigate educational in- 
stitutions.” This is sheer nonsense. They have 
set out to investigate conspiracy and con- 
spiratorial activities among professional 
educators. Why not? As The New Leader 
points out in a brilliant article in its current 
issue, congressional committees are the main 
source of our verified information about 
Communist and fellow-travelling teachers. 
I would add that I myself know half a dozen 
teachers whom I suppose to be Communists 
or fellow-travellers; but I know equally that 
the Presidents of the institutions where they 
teach would not stir up the hornet’s nest of 
investigating them and their fellow faculty 
members would regard any such charge as 
“red-baiting.” 

Davies scrambles together Velde who 
made a mistake of the sort which many well- 
meaning, conscientious men make and who 
tried to atone for it with McCarthy, who 
is open to criticism on many grounds, as 
“morally unfitted . . . too shocking an ex- 
ample to youth.” Would he say then that 
Frederick May Eliot and all the prominent 
Unitarians who occupy religious and edu- 
cational positions and who defended Stephen 
Fritchman and Noel Field for some years— 
and were proved wrong—are morally un- 
fitted, and too shocking an example for 
youth? Ultimately, most of these Unitarians 
admitted that they were wrong; Congressmen 
Velde did too in the particular instance to 
which Davies alludes; the difference is he 
did it in less than seven weeks whereas it 
was about seven years from the time a few 
isolated Unitarians started trying to per- 
suade 25 Beacon Street that Fritchman was 
a fellow-traveller before anybody did any- 
thing about it. 

My point is merely that if eminent Uni- 
tarians are forgiven for making mistakes, 
so are Congressmen. The mistakes which 
these eminent Unitarians made incident- 
ally cost some people their jobs and prob- 
ably cost refugees in Europe their lives, so 
they are more serious than the mistakes 
Velde made. In fact, Mr. Davies in 1946 
or 1947 was himself convinced that Com- 
munists were going to take over the Ameri- 
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can Unitarian Association, according to re- 
ports from people who then talked with him. 

It happens that the good sense and basic 
patriotism of Unitarian leaders saved this 
denomination. But as Herbert Philbrick says 
in a recent statement our denomination is 
one of the very few which has faced the 
menace of Communism and Communist in- 
filtration. Other denominations—and per- 
haps a few of our own churches—need to 
be reminded of the real danger that 
Fritchmans and Fields may be in their own 
ranks. Michael Straight suggests in your 
May issue that churches should be given 
time “to weigh the evidence and to act.” 
This suggestion is plausible but it assumes 
that churches (and other voluntary bodies) 
have powers which they don’t have. 
Churches do not have the power of sub- 
poenaing witnesses; they cannot punish peo- 
ple for perjury; they do not have adequate 
investigatory staffs. Obviously, on the other 
hand, there is a temptation in Congressional 
investigations to play for the headlines and 
to assume guilt by accusation. But the kind 
of alarm your contributors reflect implies 
innocence by accusation. Which is just as 
ridiculous. 

And by and large few people are willing 
to believe that their workmates, their fellow- 
professionals, are traitors. It takes a special 
kind of training to believe this. Which is for 
society as a whole just as well. But it 
means that church officials can’t be trusted 
to judge impartially colleagues accused of 
Communist infiltration. 

So, until the people who are alarmed 
about what is going on have a practical sug- 
gestion to make, they would do well to 
search for one. Very probably, the Canadian 
and British Royal Commission approach 
would work. And, so long as the people 
who express alarm, are the type of people 
people who believed that the Chinese Com- 
munists were “agrarian reformers” and that 
Alger Hiss was innocent, they would do 
well to be moderate about what they say. 
It should not be forgotten that Gallup polls 
at the end of the war showed that highly- 
educated people, by and large, thought we 
could get on with Russia and uneducated 
people thought we could not! 

LEWIS A. DEXTER 
Belmont, Mass. 


Skeleton... or cross? 


To Register Readers: 

I was horrified at the picture on the cover 
of the May issue of the Christian Register. 
What is it, a skeleton or a cross? Neither 
has a place in a denomination dedicated to 
the welfare of man. 

ROBERT F, MYERS 
Canastota, New York 


A symbol true? 


To Register Readers: 

Re: the Cover illustration, May issue... 
“Peace I give unto you!” The peace of the 
fleshless dead, yea! Not of Him who prom- 
ised life abundant. “Peace” indeed: of an 
empty skull, tensed sinews in the raw, dis- 
traught hands, repeated trinitarian triangles 

. . no thighs, no calves, no nail pierced 
feet. Remindful of the skelet [sic] of a bat. 
How can this ever be a symbol true? not to 
mention, a leading Star toward the King? 
for aspiring ministers. Not even the most 
orthodox of the orthodox should use it, 
should look upon it; for their Christ is 
ascended, living! 

. Imagination used; modern free- 


thinking in the arts exemplified, stretched 
‘out to dry; for Unitarians sight lifting; no! 


Tis well ’tis finished in dull black. Despite 
this, good luck to Elah Hale Hays. 

ERNEST O, BROSTROM 

Kansas City, Missouri 


“Shocking ... an affront” 


To Register Readers: : 

We protest the shocking lack of taste 
shown in the illustration chosen for the 
cover of the Christian Register for May. 
This horrible caricature of a sacred symbol 
is an affront to your public. We suggest that 
whoever is responsible be released to devote 
his entire genius to modern art, so-called. 
Please do not subject us to any more experi- 
ments like this! 

AMY E. SCHWAMB 
Arlington (Mass.) Branch Alliance 
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Wanted by college: 
40,000 Swiss francs 


To Register Readers: 

Edward Cahill in the January issue told 
the story of the founding of Albert Schweit- 
zer College in Churwalden, Switzerland. 
This meets an important need for an inter- 
national institution of liberal religion. It is 
necessary to obtain 40,000 Swiss francs to 
put the 30-room hotel recently purchased 
into condition for year-round use. Summer 
courses will be started this coming June. The 
curriculum will emphasize international un- 
derstanding and the universal values of re- 
ligious freedom. 

A New York State membership, non-profit 
organization has been formed in order to 
qualify, after it has been engaged in opera- 
tions, for receipt of contributions which 
would be deductible for U. S. Federal tax 
purposes. It is hoped that many of the 
readers of The Christian Register will wish 
to participate in this exciting new develop- 
ment. Contributions large or small will be 
greatly appreciated. Checks should be made 
out to “Friends of Albert Schweitzer Col- 
lege, Inc.,” and sent to 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, or to me, 56 Pine Street, New York 
Sip a 

PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE 
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Editorial 


For a New ‘Legion of Decency 


Not in our time, if ever before, have American men and 
women of good will been confronted with as critical a sit- 
uation as at present surrounds this country’s performance 
in foreign affairs. Much of what is happening is an affront 
to the standards of those individuals whose opinion and in- 
fluence are the sustaining core of decency in our common 
life. Unless their strength can be mobilized more effectively 
than at present, matters are almost certain to deteriorate 
further. 

With growing boldness, our most truculent, power-seek- 
ing legislators denounce our warmest friends abroad and 
try to usurp the place of the executive in international af- 
fairs. Hostility to the United Nations is being continuously 
whipped up. An increasing protectionist trend threatens the 
expansion, even the maintenance, of that international 
trade which is essential to mutual confidence and respect. 
Even an armistice in Korea will not eliminate the pressures 

for a belligerent, uncompromising attitude in Asia. 

The national administration, despite good motivation, 
has repudiated the Covenant of Human Rights, symbolic of 
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fundamental human aspirations. It maintains the “paper 
curtain” which prevents personal contact between many of 
our scholars, artists, and writers and their counterparts 
abroad; and it nervously bars books by “controversial” 
authors from our libraries in other lands. Worse still, our 
government must get along without the personal services of 
hundreds of our most sensitive, intelligent citizens who 
would be available if bigoted accusers had not chosen to 
challenge them. Our daily lives and the events of the hour 
seem largely unchanged by most of these actions and poli- 
cies; but the seeds of conflict and of weakness are being 
sown and the day of reckoning approaches. 

We cannot rely solely upon long-run effort to combat 
these tendencies. Individual actions and liberal religious 
and educational enterprises, important though these are, 
will no longer suffice. Specialized organizations, like the 
Association for the United Nations, are not enough. There 
must be organized counter-action, extending to all relevant 
issues. 

Why should we not have, at once, a Legion of Decency 
in foreign affairs, large in membership and generously fi- 
nanced and staffed, which will be prepared to cast its 
weight into the balance, promptly and effectively, on each 
significant question that arises? The cause of freedom, rea- 
son and cooperation deserves no less. If we give it less, we 
may lose our all. Why should not Unitarians, individually, 
form the spearhead of such an organization now? Let each 
of us who is interested write others who might be enlisted, 
without delay. Significant action could result. 
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Roy article “intemperate: 
bristles with slurs” 


To Register Readers: 

The April article “God, Free Enterprise, 
and Anarchy” gave me the names of three 
meritorious publications. I have written to 
Faith And Freedom, Truth in Action, and 
Christian Economics and have asked to be 
put on their mailing lists. 

It is a pity that the Christian Register de- 
voted so much space to this unbridled at- 
tack on a movement in a sister church. If 
it was necessary to comment on this move- 
ment the job should have been assigned to 
one of more mature judgment and more 
temperate language. Your writer criticizes 
the “jargon of the demagogue” but his own 
article bristles with what he means to be 
slurs like “well financed by big industry,” 
“most prosperous parish,” “money making 
abilities,” “prosperous realtor,” “mass me- 
dia that only big money can afford,” “des- 
perate committee,” and “antics of Senator 
McCarthy.” In particular he slurs the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. I went 
to school with the immediate past President 
of that fine organization (to which I do not 
belong) and know from my own experience 
that his employees think more highly of him 
than do most labor union members of my 
acquaintance of their own leaders. 

The writer of the article is also somewhat 
less than forthright when he hides behind 
subterfuges like “some who observe him,” 

piritual Mobilization rank and file have 


been depicted,’ “many churchmen,” and 
“the damage that Fiefield may have done.” 
The only sources from which he quotes di- 
rectly, such as CIO News, Americans for 
Democratic Action, Friends of Democracy, 
and Reinhold Niebuhr, can scarcely be 
classed as unbiased or as representative of 
the best in American thought. 

By all means let’s have both sides of 
question, but our church loses in stature 
when we permit a clergyman of one de- 
nomination to excoriate a clergyman of an- 
other church in the pages of our publica- 
tions. It profanes the tolerance which we 
profess. 

E. J. PRESSER 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Cautions Van Paassen 
on Zionism: “dangerous” 


To Register Readers: 

The article by Dr. Pierre Van Paassen in 
the April Register dealing with the “Judeo- 
Christian Cleavage” was deeply moving in 
its prophetic eloquence and sense of ur- 
gency. However, after a more critical and 
sober appraisal of its content, I feel that 
several very serious questions should be 
raised lest the tone of enthusiasm and zeal 
lead to an unqualified approval of all the 
relevant implications in the author’s position. 

It is probably true that a great deal of 
unconscious anti-Semitism is bred in the 
churches by inaccurate and distorted em- 
phasis on the literalness of the crucifixion. 
But to assert that “the preaching and the 
theology of the cross” as such is a poisonous 
source—indeed, the source—of anti-Jewish 


prejudice in modern society, is to disclose 
both a selective prejudice of a different kind 
and to ignore the essential heart of historic 
Christian faith. A Christianity without the 
Cross is nothing more than a cultic form 
of sentimentality. There is far more to the 
preaching and theology of the cross in his- 
tory than Dr. Van Paassen seems to realize. 

More serious, by far, is Dr. Van Paassen’s 
seemingly uncritical and single-minded en- 
dorsement of the ideological conceptions of 
political Zionism. It might be well to em- 
phasize that a good many liberals, both 
Jews and Unitarians, do not favor his posi- 
tion here. There are few more dangerous 
causes than that of a Messianic and secular- 
ized nationalism. The statement that “the 
Jews can be an example only when they 
are able to function as a nation” is, to say 
the least, highly dubious and question-beg- 
ging. Zionism is not Judaism. 

I mention these points only because the 
burden of the article is so fine and so worthy 
of a wholehearted commendation and 
response. 

CHARLES H. WHITTIER 
Medford, Mass. 
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Unitarian Horizons 
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AFTER ANDOVER 


By large majorities, the churches of both the Unitarian 
and the Universalist denominations have given approval to 
the plan for Federal Union. That is a very important for- 
ward step, and it gives reality to the discussions and voting 
that will take place in Andover in August. There are many 
details to be ironed out, and many points in the plan that 
should be clarified and fully considered by the delegates 
who will gather for the two biennial conventions; but the 
fair presumption, now that the churches have spoken their 
mind so plainly, is that the conventions will adopt the plan 
and proceed to implement it in terms of a set of by-laws 
which, even if amended in specific provisions, will be sub- 
stantially those already considered by the churches. If such 
action is taken, those who have favored and those who have 
questioned the plan will find themselves facing a new set 
of responsibilities; and it seems to me that preparation for 
these responsibilities is now just as necessary as prepara- 
tion for thoughtful voting on the main issues still unde- 
cided. 

Up to the final decision on the proposed plan, the vital 
question has been, “Will it work?” Once the decision is 
made, the vital question will be, “How can we make it 
work?” And that second question will demand courage, 
vision, and skill—above all, vision. If we see what we are 
attempting in big enough terms—if our idealism and faith 
are strong enough—we shall find the necessary courage 
and skill. f 


A Maturing Faith 


The immediate task will be to devise the necessary prac- 
tical machinery to carry forward three important sections 
of our common work in a fully cooperative manner. Edu- 
cation, publications and public relations will have become 
functions of a new federated body, operating through a new 
federated council. Essentially, this will be a problem in ad- 
ministration; and it will require the best administrative 
brains we can command. But if we think of it as only an 
administrative problem, we shall most certainly fail. It is 
much more than that. It is an adventure in faith, a resolute 
commitment to a very great ideal, the culmination of more 
than half a century of prophetic insight and foresight by 
the leaders of both Universalist and Unitarian fellowships, 
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to which the people of both bodies have all along given 
their eager and expectant assent. That these two liberal 
churches ought to be brought together, that in combination 
they could achieve far more than either or both could hope 
to achieve alone—this is no sudden notion, but a slowly 
maturing faith that is now deeply imbedded in the minds 
and hearts of all our people. Not even those who have ques- 
tioned the present proposals have questioned the basic pur- 
poses. Our differences of opinion have been as to the best 
method of accomplishing a purpose that is held by us all. 


The Door Is Open 


In the wide area of liberal religion on this continent, the 
Universalists and the Unitarians have for a long time held 
a position of leadership. They have been pioneers of the 
liberal faith, each with an individual and distinctive note, 
but spiritually bound together in a single devotion to the 
free faith. But they have by no means held—or wished to 
hold—a unique position in this leadership. There are many 
individual churches that have made their way independ- 
ently to the same position, and some of these independent 
churches might well desire to join with the Unitarians and 
the Universalists in a federal union that didn’t jeopardize 
their independence. It is entirely conceivable that within, 
say, a ten-year period, the total number of churches in- 
cluded within the liberal federation might be double that 
of the present number of churches in the Universalist and 
Unitarian denominations; and, since many of the independ- 
ent churches have large memberships, the total number of 
individuals represented in the federal union might more 
than double the present membership of the two denomina- 
tions. In my opinion, it is not by any means fantastic to 
envisage by 1963 a liberal federal union of a thousand 


churches with an aggregate membership of 250,000. If 
anything like that takes place, we shall have for the first 


time a really powerful liberal religious organization. That 
is a goal worth any amount of hard work, backed up by 
the most sturdy kind of idealism. 


A Note of Warning 


As we move forward toward any such objective, there is 
one note of warning that must be sounded frequently and 
vigorously. Rapid growth in numbers must not be allowed 
to blunt the keen edge of our liberalism. That could happen. 
It is our business to see to it that it doesn’t; and we have 
found during the months of widespread discussion of the 
immediate proposals before us that many of us are fully 
alert to the danger. Every argument against the plan at this 
stage—and they have been intelligently thought and ably 
presented—becomes a highly useful tool to safeguard the 
new structure. Those who hope to carry the venture for- 
ward will need the active help of every serious critic, and 
personally I believe we can count on their help, after An- 
dover as loyally and competently as before. 

ji F.M.E. 


A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Washington, D.C., 
needs no introduction to Register readers. Nationally known as a liberal clergyman, 
he was the subject of considerable attention recently when the Washington Star re- 
ported that his books, which include American Destiny, Faith of An Unrepentant 
‘Liberal, and The Temptation to be Good, were among those banned from the State 
Department libraries overseas—a charge which has been denied by department 
spokesmen. This spring Dr. Davies led his congregation in a voluntary boycott of 
restaurants which continued to exclude Negroes, a protest which attracted editorial 
notice in the Washington Post. The following article is drawn from the Anniversary 
Sermon he delivered during the Annual Meetings in May. 
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Men of Faith vs. Men of Fear 


Communism, demagoguery threaten 
free church and free world 


‘ WHENEVER IT IS PROPOSED to dis- 
cuss the church and the world, there are 
those who will say that they know what 
the world is—but what is the church? It 
would be better, I think, if they felt un- 
certainty in both cases. For the real 
world is as difficult to know as is the 
true church, and it is because the major- 
ity know neither very well that civiliza- 
tion is threatened with destruction. 

To illustrate the difficulty of knowing 
the real world, I shall, with your indul- 
gence, use myself as an example. When 
I was a boy in an English school, I made 
the following agreeable discovery: that 
by immense good fortune I had been 
born into the finest home in the finest 
city in the finest country in the world; 
yes, and I attended the one true church 
and heard sermons by the one best 
preacher precisely at a time when 
churches were truer and preachers better 
than they had ever been since life began. 
Moreover, this was only the beginning of 
the matter. For it was also revealed to 
me that in all contests, struggles, quar- 
rels and wars, the English had always 
been right—except where they had been 
opposed to the Welsh. In this latter case, 
I found that everything was still all right 
because the Welsh, although frequently 
defeated by the English, had invariably 
somehow turned defeat into a subtle 
kind of victory, so that it was better to 
be Welsh and defeated by the English 
than to be of any other stock and undis- 
puted conquerors. 


Appointed by God 


It was furthermore disclosed to me 
that people who spoke English had been 
appointed by God to rule the world. 
The appropriateness of this arrangement 
was indisputable since wherever English 
was spoken, justice was exalted and re- 


By A. Powell Davies 


spectability enforced. Who could deny— 
the evidence was everywhere conspicu- 
ous—that English-speaking suzerainty 
had ended the dark night of the past and 
ushered in a universal morning of en- 
lightenment, the glorious chanticleers of 
which were King Edward the VIIth, Mr. 
Herbert Asquith and Mr. David Lloyd 
George. 

It was also pleasant to be told that 
across the ocean, traversed by great 
British liners—and by a few other ships 
of no account, except that not having 
been built in Britain, they were danger- 
ous to travel upon—there was another 
nation that spoke English, even if imper- 
fectly, namely, the Americans. It was 
true that these other English-speakers 
had made a little trouble for the home 
country from time to time, but this was 
all within the family and entirely for the 
best. Just as it was certainly a good thing 
that the Americans had killed off most of 
the wild Indians and put their territory 
to so much better use than when the In- 
dians had it. Indeed, I was not at all sur- 
prised to learn that the Indians were 
rather glad to have been killed, once they 
understood the matter properly, and that 
the few survivors, far from wanting 
things the way they used to be, begged to 
be placed under the protection of their 
exterminators and put on display at na- 
tional festivals and wild west shows. 

It also seemed natural that, second 
only to the British, the Americans made 
excellent merchandise. “Goods” manu- 
factured elsewhere were not good and 
those manufactured in Germany were 
particularly poor as evidenced by the let- 
ters stamped upon them, “D.R.G.M.”, 
which meant “disgustingly rotten German 
make.” Curiously enough, people like the 
Germans and the French composed good 
music and painted famous pictures, and 


they even had railway trains, but of 
course, they did not run them on time 
and some of them were far from safe. 
As to more remote peoples, like those of 
India, China or Japan, they were just 
naturally queer—queer in the sense of 
being incomprehensible and queer be- 
cause they were comical. Gradually, all 
these queer people were being made 
more normal, and it was for the pur- 
pose of hastening this beneficent process 
that, in Sunday School, we took up our 
weekly offering for the foreign missions. 
We English-speaking, Christian, white 
people were going to make the whole 
world good:.that is to say, we were go- 
ing to make the rest of mankind almost 
as nice as we were. 


The prison of provincialism 


Such was the world of my childhood. 
And such, dear friends, with one varia- 
tion or another, was the world of your 
childhood. Even if you were so fortunate 
as to have been born into a more cos- 
mopolitan envigonment, or so richly fa- 
vored, shall we say, as to have been 
brought up a Unitarian, the advantage is 
barely worth mentioning. It is only by 
unceasing effort, strenuous from first to 
last, that any of us breaks down the 
prison of his provincialism. Mostly, we 
merely cut windows in it, to look out 
briefly on the larger world before return- 
ing to the comfortable shelter of estab- 
lished habit. What else do our legislators 
do? Our industrial leaders? Our men in 
public life? From time to time, they see 
the true dimensions of reality. They rec- 
ognize the need for bold, adventurous 
undertakings. They know that only so 


‘can we survive. But it lasts only for a mo- 


ment. Then they retreat into the unreal 
world which molded their mentalities and 
shaped their characters. 

Meanwhile, the real world is the total 
world, a world of wars and revolutions, 
a world vast areas of which are dark 
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with wretchedness and bleak with desti- 
tution. It is a world in which the Civiliza- 
tion of the West is advancing outwardly 
and retreating inwardly, as the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Rome once did, achieving 
all the grandeur of its late imperial phase 
while the life was draining out of its cul- 
ture. In spite of our ruinous wars and 
the surrender of a large part of the 
earth’s population to communist enslave- 
ment—in spite even of our preparation 
for future wars and our preoccupation 
with fantastic weapons of incredible de- 
struction—we have made impressive out- 
er progress. To the extent that civiliza- 
tion is food production, engineering, 
communication, architecture, medicine, 
functional science and the like, our ad- 
vance has been spectacular. But in faith 
and purpose, moral courage, sureness of 
resolve, we are retreating. Indeed, our 
retreat is threatening to become a rout. 
For even now, we are refusing—all too 
many of us—to live in the real world. We 
are unable, without something that we 
do not have, to cope with the require- 
ments. And it is this, as I shall now at- 
tempt to show, that the church—the true 
church—should supply. 

When those who have been too confi- 
dent that they understood the world— 
meaning by it their own provincial world 
—begin to see how mind-stretching and 
how imperiously demanding the actual 
world has now become, they feel the 
need for moral reinforcement. But, as I 
indicated at the beginning, they are un- 
certain of the church: what they see is 
not one church but many and it seems to 
them that the confusion of the churches 
rivals that of the world. 


A church above churches 


They discover the worldliness of 
churches—not worldliness in the larger 
sense of belonging to the total world, 
which, in its predicament they should ex- 
ist to serve, but worldly in being part of 
the provincial world, the false world, the 
world of intermingled fact and fantasy, 
and in sharing its blindness to the actual 
need. They may even discover that a 
church can be a substitute for religion, 
just as drawing-room chatter is a substi- 
tute for genuine discourse. You can go to 
a church with very little religion and yet 
lose the little that you have. You can go to 
a church and find it hostile to religion, as 
attested by the haste of churches to 
translate their prophets into martyrs. 
You can find, in short, that a church is 
a very difficult place into which to intro- 
duce religion—or if introduced, to keep 
it there. 

That is why we must speak of the 
church rather than of churches. And we 
must mean by it what Samuel Longfel- 
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low meant in his hymn, “One holy 
Church of God appears, through every 
age and race.” The church whose priests 
“are all God’s faithful sons, to serve the 
world raised up”; the church to which 
truth is a “prophetic gift” and whose task 


is to “redeem the evil time.” This church - 


above churches—though also, if we will 
it so, the church within churches—is lim- 
ited to no one sect, nor even to a single 
province of religious culture. It is not 
local but universal. It may be Christian to 
Christians and to others call itself by 
other names. It may express _ itself 
through institutions or be found outside 
them. It becomes corporeal wherever 
justice finds embodiment and is mani- 
fest wherever high religion enters into 
life. Its identifying mark is righteousness. 
It calls the churches to repentance with 
the same voice with which it challenges 
the world. Its claim was long ago estab- 
lished: “Let justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
Its salvation is not in tending altars but 
in righteous deeds. Its redemption is 
not through something still to come from 
God, but from what already has been 
given—abundant but unused resources. 
This is the church in distinction from the 
churches: the prophetic, living church of 
“every age and race.” 


The growth of man 


It is not—I repeat—confined within a 
single province of religious culture nor is 
it derived from a particular supernatural 
revelation. It began with the beginning of 
human society. Little by little, as animal 
man with human potentiality stirring 
within him built up traditions and re- 
straints, there came from the inner mys- 
tery of his being the nurture of his moral 
consciousness. As naturally as he knew 
the changing seasons, he came to know 
good and evil. Gradually, by a develop- 
ment just as real and just as compelling 
as the one which had formed him physi- 
cally, giving him his prehensile hands, 
his distinctive brain and his upright 
posture, he arrived at concepts of justice 
and righteousness and discovered the 
possibility of sympathy and kindness. 
Prophets arose—men of sharper per- 
cipiency and keener insight—to tell him 
that he must “do justly and love mercy,” 
and his developing human nature, no mat- 
ter how much he rebelled at such diffi- 
cult demands, confirmed that what the 
prophets said was true. He himself 
wanted justice; he needed mercy. What 
he asked from others, he must also ask 
from himself. And so in all the great 
religions we have the Golden Rule. This 
is how the church emerged: out of man’s 
struggle to realize his human possibilities. 
Its story, of course, is the entire story 


of religion—indeed, it is the central 
theme in the story of man. 


The real moral crisis 


Yet, no matter how often this story is 
told, there are those who fail to see that 
only by depending upon natural religion 
do we understand that religion is natu- 
ral: that is to say, a development within 
nature. If man is a part of nature, so is 
human nature and nothing human can 
transcend it. It is vital that we under- 
stand this if we are to know the realism 
of the moral crisis which is the cause— 
not an accompaniment but the cause—of 
the world’s predicament. It is vital, also, 
that we sée that when “supernatural” re- 
ligion is substituted for the religion that is 
basic to man’s natural evolution, the 
moral is always subordinated and an es- 
cape is provided through a system of 
“salvation.” Instead of having to redeem 
his wrongs through righteous deeds, man 
is granted a spurious forgiveness. Instead 
of being required to realize the fullest 
possibilities of his human nature, he is 
permitted to confess his helplessness and 
rely upon the mercy of God. But the 
truth is that he is not helpless and he 
needs nothing from God that he does 
not already possess. 

The true and prophetic church, there- 
fore, as it views the world’s predicament, 
will insist that there is no solution that 
does not come through righteousness. 
The question at issue is simply this: will 
we now accept the obligations of a fully 
human nature? It is to this decision that 
mankind has been moving from the be- 
ginning; postponement now is no longer 
possible: the culminating moment has ar- 
rived. In the plainest and most literal 
sense, we are morally evolved to the 
point where not only civilization but 
mankind itself must make a crucial 
choice. If we will not choose righteous- 
ness, we have chosen death. Only if man 
can rise at last to his fullest moral stature 
shall he be able to control the fearful 
agencies of devastation which threaten 
his annihilation. 

The supreme, climactic product of the 
mind of man—the loosing of the power 
of the atom—is at the service of our 
lower nature unless our moral nature 
can subdue it. This means, however, 
that the entire world must be ordered to 
that end. There is no means of controlling 
atomic weapons which does not require 
that the life-of men and nations be re- 
molded by the claims of righteousness. In 
all respects, conditions must be created 
in which justice, mercy and benevolence 
can live and flourish. To prevent a war 
which would destroy us, we need a world 
which does not turn to war, a world in 
which hate and violence, resentment and 
bitterness, cleavage and dissension have 
no cause to exist. And this is the task of 
the prophetic church as it faces the ex- 
isting world: to proclaim that nothing 


less than truth is true enough to guide 
us, that nothing less than justice is just 
enough to turn aside the threat of ret- 
ribution, that nothing less than righteous- 
ness can end the wrongs that tear the 
world apart. And then to say, in the 
words of Deuteronomy, “See, I have set 
before thee this day, life and good, and 
death and evil.” For that, indeed, is now 
_ the literal choice. 


A mortal enemy! Communism 


This is the task of the true, prophetic 
church. But it will not be allowed to at- 
tempt it, unhindered. Those who are un- 
willing for fully human obligations will 
oppose the church’s mission even at the 
cost of universal devastation. Resistance 
is already far advanced. First, there is 
the resistance of communism, which is 
attempting to evade the moral issue by 
crystalizing human society at a sub-hu- 
man level. By coercion when it can, by 
conspiracy where it must, the communist 
revolt against the world’s advance 
towards a full humanity is directed 
against the true, prophetic church. Com- 
munism is ultimate evil and the church’s 
mortal enemy. It is ultimate evil because 
it surrenders the possibility that man can 
rise in freedom to his fullest moral stat- 
ure and because it condemns him to de- 
basement, an enslaved unit in a dehu- 
manized society of serfs. Communism is 
the church’s mortal enemy because it 
subverts righteousness in the name of 
righteousness and evilly exploits evil 
while wearing the mask of goodness. 
Communism is the refusal of the moral- 
ity the church exists to uphold. The per- 
sisting communist—I am not speaking of 
those who were deceived and have left 
the communist conspiracy—is therefore 
by his own decision the enemy of the 
church. His treason is not only to his 
country but to all humanity. 

Again, I say, communism is ultimate 
evil: the ancient evil with which the 
highest in human nature has always been 
in conflict, and which now would face us 
with a choice between enslavement and 
destruction. Even these, however, are 
false alternatives. A conspiratorial soci- 
ety, even though it conquered the world, 
would go on conspiring. Out of its 
schisms would come the rivalries which 
led to war and doomed the world to sure 
destruction. 

Only by rising to the fulness of his 
moral stature—which he cannot do ex- 
cept in freedom—can man be equal to 
the problems he must solve. The practi- 
cal requirement and the spiritual neces- 
sity are one. Righteousness is the claim 
of the church, righteousness is the need 
of the world, and communism is the en- 
emy, barring the way to its achievement. 

But communism is not the only en- 
emy. The same rejection of righteous- 
ness, the same subversion of our moral 
nature which has made communism what 
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it is has also produced some other ene- 
mies. Just as communism has mocked 
justice by false appeals to justice, and 
democracy by spurious assertions of 
democracy, so there are those who are 
using communism as the excuse not only 
for refusing the claims of righteousness 
in a world which cannot survive except 
through righteousness, but even for re- 
nouncing the former decencies of public 
life without which we cannot remain a 
civilized community. If they are allowed 
to continue as they have begun, these 
men of perfidy will so weaken us mor- 
ally and so confuse and degrade us that 
we shall be unequal to the struggle for 
survival. 

And now, since it is the church in 
America which is our immediate concern, 
and since it is the task of the church to 
condemn evil and proclaim righteousness 
—and since the time is urgent and the 
sands of history are running out—I shall 
apply explicitly the gospel I have 
preached. 


A nation of fear 


The United States is becoming a na- 
tion of fear. Its capital city, in which I 
live and which I intimately know, is a 
city of intimidated people. The possibil- 
ity of being accused—however falsely— 
of communist associations is making 
fear obsessional. Not only ordinary 
workers for the Government, but those in 
high positions—indeed, the Government 
itself—is now afraid. There is no chance 
at all, none whatever, that a frightened 
nation will survive. 

Most recently—if I may relate a per- 
sonal incident—the State Department, 
doubtless the most fear-ridden of the 
agencies of government, was reported to 
have banned my books from overseas li- 
braries, even though they are books 
against communism. The fact that I have 
been against communism all my life does 
not count. It is the fact that I have 
criticized the untruths and the injustices 
of the investigating Committees that is 
given weight. I am what is called a con- 
troversial person: that is to say, one who 
does not keep quiet in the presence of 
evil. And so it was reported—and for a 
significantly long length of time was not 
denied, although the newspapers for 
hour after hour maintained their in- 
quiries—that my books are banned. 
That, however, may be a minor matter, 
for I am only a parish minister who, as 
a supplement to preaching, has chanced 
to write some books. Of far greater 
importance is the fact that the books of 
Judge Learned Hand, one of the most 
humane and literate jurists of our time, 
were also reported banned. So were the 


works of Mr. George Gershwin—and, to 
make the catalog complete, the speeches 
of Mr. Adlai Stevenson were under in- 
vestigation. It is true that Mr. Wads- 
worth’s story, given out three weeks after 
he had left the State Department, has 
not been confirmed by the State Depart- 
ment. It is also true that Mr. McLeod, 
Senator McCarthy’s friend and the 
State Department’s Security Administra- 
tor, declared last Friday evening that he 
wanted no more to do with checking up 
on American authors and composers 
whose works are used in the Govern- 
ment’s international information pro- 
gram. But I am not impressed. Denial is 
not enough; there should be some 
explanation. 


Opponents of the church 


So much for this recent incident. But 
there is something more I want to say 
before concluding. These men who say 
that they are not against the church, al- 
though they have slandered churchmen 
of high character and wide reputation— 
as in the case of Bishop Oxnam, who 
was called with incredible perversity a 
servant of the communist cause—they 
really are against the church. They them- 
selves are not fully aware of it, but since 
the church—the true and prophetic 
church—must always stand for right- 
eousness and since these men do not 
want to be handicapped by the claims of 
righteousness in the procedures with 
which they further their aims, they are 
sure to view the church with hostility. 
Like all other tyrants, they will see the 
church as standing in their way. The fact 
is that they want anti-communism to be 
a total ethic—which it is not. They want 
us to believe that if you are against com- 
munism it does not matter whether you 
are just and truthful, or whether you 
uphold the decencies of American life. 
And there are those who applaud them— 
who accept this treacherous reversal of 
our moral values. 

This is the distance we have already 
travelled. I do not hesitate to say that, at 
present, no major proposal in foreign 
policy which was disliked by Senator 
McCarthy would be advanced by the 
Government. It is no longer a question 
of whether the Senator from Wisconsin 
will some day rule the United States; to 
a great extent he is ruling it already. The 
Secretary of State might well be called 
his administrative assistant. This is the 
distance we have already travelled. 


Our task is plain 


What does it mean to the church? It 
means that these men of fear, who live 
by fear, who rule by fear, and who 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Cowardice and Conformity 


We embrace a timid mediocrity; 
Emerson battled this “pernicious evil’ 


EMERSON, PERHAPS MORE CO- 
GENTLY than any other major Ameri- 
can writer, confronts immediately and 
not by inference the principal evil of our 
time. That evil is cowardice and conform- 
ity. That evil is the besetting evil in all 
popular states, just as it is the principal 
weapon in the hands of demagogues, that 
they can intimidate and threaten and com- 
pel the majority to be wary of dissent. 

Do not join this; do not say that; re- 
frain from attending such-and-such a 
meeting; cease cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of so-and-so—expressions like 
these expose in our time the timidity of 
the population. The evil is old. Emer- 
son knew it. It was remarked by de 
Tocqueville and Bryce. But it is today 
aggravated a thousandfold by such in- 
struments as radio and television; and by 
the eagerness with which the popular 
press seizes upon any opportunity to ex- 
ploit whatever is melodramatic in the 
news. Thus our committees of Congress 
do not investigate—they “probe” and 
“expose.” Witnesses do not testify—they 
“confess” or “defy.” The record does not 
lay bare differences in opinion—it “re- 
‘veals a conspiracy.” A cheap theatrical- 
ism debauches the noble powers of gov- 
ernment; and what should be the highest 
civil duty—namely, the injunction laid 
by ancient Rome upon the consuls that 
they should take care lest the republic 
come to harm—is debased beyond rec- 
ognition at the hands of demagogues 
who play upon popular fears. 


Nonconformists hunted 


The politician’s hunt after the noncon- 
formist is joined by hucksters in the 
world of entertainment, in the world of 
education, in the world of publishing. To 
have joined the wrong group, to have 
participated in the cause that failed, to 
have queried, or to query, whether all 
wisdom inevitably lies in patriotism as 
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defined by those who use it for their own 
ends—all this is to subject oneself to un- 
popularity, humiliation, suspicion, sus- 
pension, dismissal, boycott—so much so, 
indeed, that we read without astonish- 
ment of the suicides of American citizens 
who could no longer believe in the pur- 
pose of their own lives or the purpose of 
the life of the state they served. Surely a 
kind of insanity has seized upon us; and 
we can only pray that the proverb shall 
not apply: Whom the gods would de- 
stroy, they first make mad. 

One can understand the human—the 
all too human—failure of individuals to 
oppose the tide. He who has given hos- 
tages to fortune cannot jeopardize his 
family by a stubborn insistence upon in- 
tegrity. The scholar or the scientist, 
threatened with the loss of his profes- 
sional life, may well hesitate before re- 
fusing to testify precisely as he desires 
to testify. No one wishes to appear as a 
threat to that vague something, national 
security. The mass of men, living in 
cities, fed on headlines that shriek and 
radios that shout, cannot in the nature of 
things always understand that finer is- 
sues are involved than the putative over- 
throw of this majestic nation by force 
and violence. 


The individual vs. the ‘herd’ 


It is nevertheless an evil thing that the 
forces of demogoguery are momentarily 
in the saddle and that the forces of 
democracy, in any sense that either 
Emerson or Jefferson would have under- 
stood, are momentarily in retreat be- 
cause cynics have seized upon the wrong 
end of Emerson’s observation that “Men 
are become of no account. Men in his- 
tory, men in the world of to-day, are 
bugs, are spawn, and are called ‘the 
mass’ and ‘the herd.’” In Nazi Germany, 
I remember, such statements by him, torn 
from their context, were used to show 


that Emerson, of all people, believed in 
some theory of a master race. 

Of course he had no such belief. Take 
his most vigorous denunciation of the 
herd, that which appears in the essay en- 
titled “Considerations by the Way,” part 
of The Conduct of Life (published in 
1860), and which runs: “Masses are 
rude, lame, unmade, pernicious in their 
demands and influence, and need not to 
be flattered but to be schooled.” But this 
is followed immediately by the sentence: 
“I wish not to concede anything to them, 
but to tame, drill, divide, and break them 
up”—for what purpose? Why, to “draw 
individuals out of them.” “Away with 
this hurrah of the masses,” he cries a lit- 
tle later, “let us have the considerate 
vote of single men spoken on their honor 
and their conscience.” And because of its 
applicability to our own politicians, I 
must quote another neglected passage in 
this chapter: 

What a vicious practice is this of 
our politicians at Washington pairing 
off! as if one man who votes wrong 
going away, could excuse you, who 
means to vote right, for going away; 
or as if your presence did not tell in 
more ways than in your vote. Suppose 
the three hundred heroes at Thermopy- 
lae had paired off with three hundred 
Persians; would it have been all the 
same to Greece, and to history? 


A tradition of protest 


I go back, then, as I began, to the 
great, familiar essays. I know no logical 
support for the essay on self-reliance, or 
the one on the over-soul, or the Divinity 
School address, or the oration on the 
American scholar. But then, I know no 
logical support for the never-ending 
audacity of elected persons with which 
we are now afflicted. For that matter, I 
know no unassailable logic supporting the 
theory of unalienable rights or a belief in 


the Constitution or adherence to the fan- 
tastic proposition that every man is an 
end in himself. Pushed to the wall, I can 
only asseverate that these, like Emerson, 
belong to a great cultural tradition—a 
tradition which, without prejudice to 
other religions, is the tradition of the 
protest of protestantism and the dissi- 
dence of dissent. The value we have 
hitherto placed upon this tradition helps 
to explain not only the separation of 
church and state in this republic, but also 
the relation of government to the indi- 
vidual, at least through the nineteenth 
century. No man, said Lincoln, is wise 
enough to govern another man without 
his consent. The statement plainly im- 
plies that consent may be given or with- 
held; and consent therefore becomes 
both an intellectual and a moral ques- 
tion. I suggest that the modern meaning 
of Emerson lies precisely in that region 
wherein it is now fashionable to ignore 
him: in this belief in the soul. 


‘Conformity to the mediocre’ 


What most alarms me in the present 
posture of affairs is the weakening of this 
great national tradition. We have been 
substituting the morality of the state 
for the morality of private conscience. 
We have been steadily inferring that 
because some men perjure themselves, 
all men are liars, to be viewed with 
suspicion and somehow reined in and 
watched, supervised and guarded. The as- 
sumption of loyalty oath and loya'ty 
check may be that the republic is in 
danger; but the practical working out of 
these measures is conformity to the me- 
diocre and the mild. The ease with which 
entertainers have been forced off the air, 
the stage, and the screen because they 
have been branded by somebody as po- 
tentially treasonable is another alarming 
symptom of our loss of belief in ourselves. 
The habit of suspending or discharging 
teachers the moment they assert what they 
believe to be their moral and constitu- 
tional rights against high-handed investi- 
gation is a third such sign. 

The disease grows. Returning after 
some months in Europe, the distinguished 
foreign correspondent William L. Shirer, 
in his book Mid-Century Journey, pub- 
lished last year, expresses stark amaze- 
ment at the “inexplicable atmosphere 
of intolerance, suspicion, fear, and even 
hysteria” he finds in this country. He re- 
marks on the fear of alien thought— 
“alien” meaning something not originat- 
ing in the United: States. But if alien 
philosophies are per se wrong, let us, he 
suggests, be consistent. Let us give up 
Platonic idealism, to which many philos- 
ophers appeal. Let us give up Roman 
Catholicism, which originated abroad. 
Let us give up the Protestant churches. 
Let us give up our whole constitutional 
theory, shaped as it was by Locke, 

Montesquieu, and other un-American 
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thinkers. Let us, I add, give up Emer- 
son, with his debt to Swedenborg and 
Goethe. Let us, in sum, establish a new 
Byzantium, in which conformity shall be 
benevolently outlined for us by sagacious 
congressmen and wise members of the 
United States Senate. 

Neither ‘mystics’ nor ‘sinners’ 

Emerson is in the Protestant tradition. 
This is his glory and his strength. We hear 
much nowadays of a revival of Protes- 
tant thinking, but I am not altogether 
persuaded this revival can ignore Emer- 
son as it has done. For this revival seems 
to fall into two large branches: that 
movement of mysticism associated with 
Anglo-Catholicism, which, whatever its 
merits, is poles removed from Unitari- 
anism and from the evangelical churches 
as well; and the Neo-Calvinism fashion- 
able among intellectuals in recent years, 
which seems to me, at least, to under- 
line and overstress the sinfulness of man. 
But I do not see how this republic can 
continue if its inhabitants are to be 
mainly mystics or else men crushed by 
the burden of eternal guilt. There may 
have somewhere been a republic of mys- 
tics, and there may have been a mighty 
nation wholly composed of miserable 
sinners—but I cannot find them in the 
history books. 

Like Emerson I prefer the fatherhood 
of God to the paternalism of govern- 
ment; and I do not see why, if the cele- 
brated observation of Tertullian, Certum 
est, quia impossibile est, was valuable in 
the third century, it should not be in- 
valuable in 1953. I am struck by the dis- 
crepancy in the program of humanists, 
religious or otherwise, who want simul- 
taneously to renounce faith in men be- 
cause they are weak and proclaim faith 
in man because man has somehow pro- 
duced Plato and Aristotle. Unskilled in 
theology, I can only wonder why, if Jesus 
Christ came to save sinners—and Emer- 
son’s injunction is: You must subordinate 
your nature to Christ’s nature—we are 
now supposed to have no faith in the sin- 
ners who are saved. Has salvation no 
civic meaning? Has the wheel once more 
come full circle, so that Christianity is 
again tantamount to withdrawal from 
the world? 


Man’s dignity—A fighting faith 
Among us today the Jeffersonian tra- 
dition requires, more than ever, assist- 
ance from Protestant belief in the right 
of private judgment. I can think of no 
logical support for this doctrine, as I 
have said, but surely there must be theo- 
logical support for it—else, why Protes- 
tantism? The lofty theory of the republic 
has hitherto been faith in the dignity of 
the individual—a fighting faith that is also 


the lofty theory of the Protestant ethic to 
which Emerson belongs. In the long run 
those nations which have substituted the 
morality of the state for the morality of 
the individual conscience have not been 
nations calculated for the happiness of 
man. In the long run the moving dec- 
laration of Luther—Here stand I, and, 
God help me, I cannot do otherwise—is 
a greater declaration than unanimous 
consent to a timid and mediocre con- 
formity of fear. In the long run it is the 
Christian who is being cross-examined, 
not merely the Communist. If Emerson 
could return to the Divinity School he 
addressed so many decades ago, I believe 
he would say: Let us render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, but let us 
also render unto God the things that are 
God’s. Revive among you, O my friends, 
respect for the integrity of individual be- 
lief against the pressure of the times. 

This is today the task of philosophy, it 
is the task of theology, it is the task of 
political science, it is what makes Emer- 
son more than ever a great man think- 
ing, and it is why we should re-read him 
today. 

The full text of Dr. Jones’ address is 
available in pamphlet form at 50¢ a copy. 
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Faith, fear 


(Continued from page 11) 


would destroy us through fear must be 
vanquished by men of faith. America’s 
faith in freedom, in justice, in the rights 
of man, is actually religious faith. The 
faith of Jefferson and Lincoln, men of 
conscience, men of moral principle, men 
of soul—what was it but religious faith? 
It was a faith fostered by what I have 
called the true and prophetic church, the 
church that calls for righteousness. It 
must still be fostered by that church. And 
if we think that we are endowed by prec- 
ious history with the privilege of stand- 
ing in the vanguard of that church’s mis- 
sion to the world: if there are heroes we 
revere who led the way in the times gone 
by and if we still adhere to what they 
held to—then our task is plain. We must 
condemn the evils that are withering the 
once fair promise of America. We must 
call aloud for righteousness. Our courage 
must be inexhaustible, and our endurance 
limitless: until our faith has vanquished 
fear. 

That is the claim upon us—we who 
would serve the living church in these 
days of doom and destiny. It is to this 
that life in all its agelong march has 
come: that here and now, in the valley 
of decision, we shall achieve at last the 
stature of a full humanity—the pain and 
toil and the power and glory that are 
given to the children of God. 
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Facts Not Epithets Needed 


Schools and Scholars should be allies— 
An educator replies to Dr. Bestor 


MAY I SAY AT THE OUTSET that 
Professor Bestor and I are cast in most 
unfortunate roles. Rather than appear- 
ing as protagonists for opposing camps, 
we should be in the vanguard of the 
same force. Our goals for education are 
very similar. They could hardly be other- 
wise. Both of us were brought up in an 
intellectual tradition. Both of us did the 
major part of our collegiate and gradu- 
ate work in the field of history under 
some of the ablest historians of the coun- 
try. Both of us have taught history for 
several years at the college and gradu- 
ate levels. We should be working 
together. 

If, then, Professor Bestor had ap- 
proached the problem of intellectualism 
in the schools seeking answers to it, 
rather than with preconceptions, this 
program might be very different, and it 
might show promise of effecting good. 
Had he said, in effect, “I am worried 
about what I seem to see going on in 
the schools. It appears that there are 
anti-intellectual forces at work. What 
can we do about it? It looks as though 
the historians as a group abdicated the 
position of leadership which they had 
in curriculum programs more than a 
generation ago and have since lost touch 
with the public school world. I think we 
are now ready to join the few historical 
scholars who have maintained their con- 
nections with the schools and see if we 
can help. At the outset, we want to find 
out what are the problems which teach- 
ers and administrators face, and then we 
would like to join in a cooperative pro- 
gram to further the intellectual purposes 
which I am sure we must share.” 

Had, I say, this been Professor Bes- 
tor’s approach, he would have found me 
in warm support, and not only me, but 
a great many of my professional col- 
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leagues. He would have sought, and 
found, not only my cooperation, but 
that of many other professors of edu- 
cation who were trained in the historical 
tradition and who would appreciate con- 
structive criticism as well as understand- 
ing support from scholars who have not 
thus far found time to give much atten- 
tion to the problems of public school 
education. 


“Pedagogical medicine men?” 


Professor Bestor has not sought coop- 
eration, but, on the contrary, classes pro- 
fessional educators as, and I use his 
words as they have appeared in public 
print, “evading” their “primary responsi- 
bility,” “pedagogical medicine men,” “the 
fifth column that engineered” the “be- 
trayal,” men “who have no real place in 
—who do not respect, and who are not 
respected by—the world of science, of 
scholarship, and of the learned profes- 
sions.” 

I deeply regret that Professor Bestor 
has flung such reckless charges. In the 
American Historical Association, which 
has a long and distinguished record of 
cooperation with the public schools, they 
are particularly out of place. This record 
dates at least from the collaboration of 
such historians as Woodrow Wilson, 
James Harvey Robinson, and Albert 
Bushnell Hart with the Committee of 
Ten of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1892. The record runs to the 
present day. In recent years the majority 
of the officers and half the directors of 
the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies have been either professors of history 
or people who did their major work un- 
der professors of history. Professor Bes- 
tor may not agree with these leaders in 
the social studies, but the ground for his 
disagreement cannot be that they were 


not brought up in an intellectual tradi- 
tion. 

Since he had so chosen, I find myself 
unwillingly categorized and have no 
choice but to take up his challenge, I 
cannot attempt to answer all of his 
charges. With some of them I agree; with 
others I am in partial agreement; some 
are so vague as to be incomprehensible; 
and I have limited space at my disposal. 
I am at a tremendous disadvantage. It is 
inherent in a situation where many gen- 
eral charges are made that it requires 
far more space to answer them than it 
did to make them. I would like to take 
up Professor Bestor’s charges line by 
line. But, obviously, respect for your pa- 
tience prevents me from doing so. 


Complaints not new 


There is nothing new about the com- 
plaints that our schools are not doing 
a good job. Such complaints are prob- 
ably as old as the schools. When Braxton 
Craven was seeking a revision of the 
charter for the institution that is now 
Duke University, a hundred years ago, 
he referred to 3,000 North Carolina 
teachers of the previous term and said, 
“Of these 2,000 cannot teach English 
grammar, 1,800 are deficient in geogra- 
phy, 1,200 cannot teach the whole of or- 
dinary arithmetic, and 1,000 can scarce- 
ly make out a readable return. By far 
the greater number have no idea of any 
government except force, and have no 
conceptions whatever of rational dis- 
cipline.” 

Professor William Burton, of Har- 
vard, cites many records of New Eng- 
land school committees to show that the 
same complaints appeared over and over 
through the past century. Typical are 
these extracts from a report of 1856. 


“There is need for more thoroughness 
. . . to spelling and reading . . . it is no 
uncommon thing to find scholars read- 
ing in Town’s Fourth Reader who can- 
not pronounce all ordinary words of two 
syllables . . . in spelling pupils wish the 
opportunity of trying at least twice be- 
fore spelling a word correctly ... in 
arithmetic they cannot recite even the 
multiplication table.” 

Professor Burton also cites the report 
of a committee on composition and 
rhetoric to the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College in 1894. Said the com- 
mittee: “At Harvard, as the committee 
demonstrates, the unhappy instructors 
are confronted with immature thoughts, 
set down in a crabbed and slovenly 
hand, miserably expressed, and wretch- 
edly spelled, and yet the average age of 
admission is nineteen.” 

We all sometimes have a longing for 
the “good old days.” We have a feeling 
that times are not what they used to be, 
not always realizing that they never 
were. We get nostalgic, but in our better 
thinking we know the truth of a recent 
definition of nostalgia as a vague long- 
ing for something that we would not go 
back to. It was long ago that the 
Preacher, the son of David, said, “Say 
not thou, What is the cause that the for- 
mer days were better than these? for 
thou dost not enquire wisely concerning 
this.” 


How to measure progress 


Let us look first at Professor Bestor’s 
assertion that if the achievements of the 
modern pupil are not “several times as 
great” as those of his predecessor of sev- 
enty years ago, “there has been an alarm- 
ing decline in the efficiency of public 
school instruction.” I am inclined to pass 
over his erroneous contention that pro- 
fessional educators ‘neglect to mention 
that all the measurable resources of the 
school system have increased at a far 
more rapid rate than enrollment.” Of 
course, he obtained his figures from 
what he terms the “educational bureauc- 
racy,’ and comparable figures are pre- 
sented to practically every prospective 
teacher in his professional education. I 
do not pass over it because of his inter- 
esting use of the word “measureable.” I 
confess I do not know how to “measure” 
the improvement in our public schools. 
I am not one who believes that all the 
important considerations of life can be 
reduced to numbers. I have a sister who 
regularly received 100% in_ her 
state board examinations in the various 
branches of mathematics a generation 
ago. How many times better should her 
mathematical education be today than it 
was then, and how could one know how 
many times better it might be? How 
many times better should the arithmetic 
achievement be of a pupil who was ac- 
customed to receiving 75 % _ seventy 


years ago? 
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I do not know the answers to this ques- 
tion, but I raise it to demonstrate the ob- 
viously questionable character of Profes- 
sor Bestor’s assertion. Let me exemplify 
the point further by turning to a field 
with which we all have some acquaint- 
ance, American history. This is an area 
in which, according to Professor Bestor’s 
reasoning, we ought to be doing several 
times as good a job as we were seventy 
years ago. Seventy years ago almost no 
teacher in the schools had taken a course 
in American history more advanced than 
the one he was teaching. This was true 
because no one had yet written a school 
book in American history that was in- 
tended to be used above the seventh- or 
eight-grade level. Only a very few aca- 
demic historians had ventured to write a 
school textbook in American history. 
Only a handful of colleges taught the 
subject at all. The first advanced college 
course had been taught at Michigan only 
thirteen years earlier. The first professor 
of American history in the country seems 
to have been appointed only seventy-one 
years ago. No doctor’s degrees in history 
had yet been granted in this country. The 
American Historical Association had not 
yet been formed. No textbooks on the 
teaching of history had yet been written, 
and no college course in the teaching of 
history had been organized. The typical 
school teacher of American history had 
not attended college, and, in many cases, 
had not attended high school. In North 
Carolina as recently as 1920, the average 
teacher in the public schools had had less 
than a year of college training. 


American history: required 


Now let us look at the situation today. 
Thousands of the scholarly products of 
the great seminars of the Adams’s at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Michigan, and 
Harvard, of Osgood at Columbia, and 
other historical scholars, have been teach- 
ing American history teachers. Three- 
quarters of the teachers colleges and a 
quarter of the liberal arts colleges and 
universities require American history for 
graduation. In North Carolina for many 
years it has been impossible to get a cer- 
tificate to teach either the elementary 
school or social studies in the high school 
without at least a year of American his- 
tory at the college level. Almost every 
high school graduate in the land has stud- 
ied American history for at least three 
years. He can hardly avoid having a 
teacher who has studied the subject in 
college and using a textbook that was 
written by a historian. Let us consider 
Professor Bestor’s assertion in this con- 
text. How many times as much, if we are 
to follow Professor Bestor’s quantitative 
evaluation, should the modern child 
achieve in American history as did his 


counterpart of seventy years ago? Then 
let us consider the question, which all of 
us who have taught American history in 
college have some thoughts upon: How 
much does the modern student learn 
about American history? Then let us not 
avoid the question of who shares the re- 
sponsibility. It wil not do to put that re- 
sponsibility solely on the professors of 
education. The overwhelming majority of 
high school teachers of American history 
have done their college work in liberal 
arts colleges or universities. After we 
have considered these questions, I would 
assume that we have more important 
work to do together than to engage in 
mutual recriminations. 

I am confident that the schools are do- 
ing far better in many ways than they 
ever did before. I have visited several 
hundreds of class rooms in many parts of 
the country. I have talked with thousands 
of teachers and administrators. My son, 
now in the twelfth grade, has attended 
ten different public schools in four states. 
By the very terms of Professor Bestor’s 
confession of faith, it is my conviction 
that he has received a far better educa- 
tion thus far than did his father or grand- 
father. He has explored several vocation- 
al fields; he has studied vocal and instru- 
mental music, and art; he has seen some 
relationship between school and the com- 
munities in which he lived. He has learned 
cooperation and self-discipline, in school. 
And this has not been at the expense of 
traditional intellectual education. He 
read Oliver Wiswell in the sixth grade. He 
has taken French, American history, 
world history, civics, biology, geography, 
physics, four years of mathematics, and 
four years of English. What totals to six- 
teen years of academic subject matter in 
four years. But in addition, he has taken 
general science and typewriting. He has 
had woodwork and printing. He has tak- 
en creative art and physical education. He 
has been in the band, the orchestra, the 
chorus, the Junior Red Cross, and the de- 
bating society. This listing does not begin 
to include the numerous educational ex- 
periences he has had through extra-class 
work. 


The whipping post—gone 


How many times better is the educa- 
tion of today than that of seventy years 
ago? In some respects, I think, infinitely 
better. Just take the matter of discipline, 
to which Braxton Craven referred in 
1852. We have come a long way in this 
regard. A business friend of mine said 
recently that if his teachers had had to 
keep order by the methods now in use 
the schoolhouse walls would have fallen 
out. The whipping post in the colonial 
schoolyard has been replaced by play- 
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ground equipment. There is an aquarium 
in the front of the elementary school- 
room where a bundle of rods stood in the 
nineteenth century. Seldom nowadays do 
we hear of the schoolmaster being run 
out of his school. 

That we give more attention than for- 
merly to rational discipline, to coopera- 
tion, to matters of health and physical 
education, to esthetics, and to the world 
in which we live, is hardly to be taken as 
evidence of anti-intellectualism. As Pro- 
fessor Bestor said, the school year has 
more than doubled in length. We give 
more time to intellectual education than 
ever and yet have time for other types 
of education. The typical school curricu- 
lum has not changed nearly so much as 
some reactionary educators complain or 
as some radical educators boast. Recently 
a professionally progressive educator 
wrote that “the old system is already 
gone from the elementary school. It was 
the system of subjects like history, geog- 
raphy, and so on.” Now, one of the 
troubles with loose assertions like that by 
professional educators is that even schol- 
ars who do not have time to check the 
facts are likely to believe them. Actually, 
subject organization is typical of the 
American elementary school. The radical 
educators have not taken over the Ameri- 
can school system. 


‘Revolt’ diminishing 

When Howard Anderson’s survey of 
social-studies offerings in public schools 
was released by the Office of Education in 
1949, even many professional educators 
who thought they knew what was going 
on were shocked to discover they did 
not. The study showed, for instance, that 
between 1934 and 1947 the percentage 
of pupil-semesters in the seventh and 
eighth grades devoted to United States 
history, world history, civics, and state 
history had all increased. Among the 
traditional social-studies subjects com- 
monly taught in the seventh and eighth 
grades in 1934, only geography had de- 
clined. But, significant to this part of my 
remarks, the percentage of pupil semes- 
ters devoted to something called “social 
studies,” or some other title seeming to 
indicate a revolt against subject organiza- 
tion, had been cut in half, from 20% 
to 10%. 

Insofar as the high school is con- 
cerned, subject organization is so much 
the rule that it is difficult to find devia- 
tions from it. Dr. Anderson’s study 
showed that between 1934 and 1947 
there was an increase in the amount of 
high school time devoted to United States 
history, world history, civics, modern 
history, geography, and state history. 
There was a slight decrease in the 
amount of time devoted to anything 
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called social science. 

The term “social studies” does not im- 
ply any reorganization of the curriculum. 
No one questions the meaning of the term 
“the sciences” or assumes that by using it 
we have abolished biology, chemistry, or 


physics. Similarly, the term “social stud-. 


ies” is simply a convenient phrase to use 
when referring to the related subjects 
which deal with society. The most com- 
mon such subjects are American history, 
geography, world history, civics, govern- 
ment, state history, problems of democ- 
racy, economics, and sociology. 


Fallacy of the single cause 


Throughout his paper, Professor Bestor 
seems to have fallen victim to the fallacy 
of the single cause. Now, one of the-items 
of intellectual education which we are 
trying to develop in the schools is that 
social phenomena result from many and 
complex causes. Professor Bestor says 
that, “The school was devised for the 
very purpose of” providing intellectual 
training. Certainly that was one of the 
purposes, but it is not true to say it was 
the purpose. Here again, if he would say 
this was one of the purposes, even the 
most important purpose, we could work 
together. But his assertion is as uncom- 
promising as it is erroneous. Even Plato’s 
purposes for education were manifold, in- 
cluding character, health, and national 
defense. Cicero visualized the educated 
man as an orator. Granted that his ora- 
tor was to have a really intellectual edu- 
cation, yet instruction in the fine points 
of speech was fundamental. The great 
goal of education in the Renaissance was 
not only an intellectual giant, but a “uni- 
versal man.” Such a man was the incom- 
parable Leonardo. And if he had had 
an intellectual education and _ only 
intellectual concerns, he would probably 
exist only in college classrooms today. 
Had he not actually painted, had he not 
invented a.system of locks, had he not 
been concerned with flying machines, had 
he ignored anatomy as a practical matter, 
his fame would be somewhat less secure 
than it is. When Vittorino established his 
famous school at Mantua he was con- 
cerned not only with intellectual educa- 
tion, but with esthetics, physical educa- 
tion, and social poise, all of which found 
an important place in his curriculum. 

If one were searching fora single cause 
for the establishment of schools on these 
shores on the seventeenth century, I sup- 
pose he would have to decide that it was 
the salvation of the soul. The young Puri- 
tan learned how to read so that he could 
read the Bible, not so that he could un- 
derstand what it meant for himself, but 
so that he could substantiate what the 
Puritan divines said it meant. 

When Benjamin Franklin drew up his 


Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania and his Sketch of 
an English School some two hundred 
years ago, he placed great emphasis not 
only upon intellectual education, but also 
on so-called “practical” education. He 
made specific reference to moral training, 
and he implied the importance of citizen- 
ship education. More than this, he selected 
spacious grounds with care and gave 
much attention to health and physical 
education. With relation to the so-called 
“intellectual education” of his day, it is 
clear that Franklin wanted to get away 
from it. That was precisely why he pro- 
posed an English school, as distinguished 
from the Latin school of the time. 

Professor Bestor said in a letter to me 
that Horace Mann held ideas similar to 
his intellectual education. 


A useful education, too 


But Horace Mann seems to have 
had more than an intellectual educa- 
tion in mind. It is easy to show that he 
believed in an intellectual education, but 
that proves nothing. All educators, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, share that belief. 
But Mann also believed in a useful edu- 
cation. In his Sixth Annual Report to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education in 
1843, he gave the results of a survey of 
the number of pupils studying each of the 
school subjects above the course required 
by law for the lowest grade during the 
previous year. Then he criticized the dis- 
tribution of the courses. He asked, “Can 
any satisfactory reason be assigned why 
algebra,—a branch which not one man 
in a thousand ever has occasion to use 
in the business of life,—should be studied 
by more than twenty-three hundred pu- 
pils, and book-keeping, which every man, 
even the day-laborer should understand, 
should be attended to by only a little 
more than half that number? Among 
farmers and road-makers, why should ge- 
ometry take precedence of surveying? 
And among seekers after intellectual and 
moral truth, why should rhetoric have 
double the followers of logic?” He spent 
most of the rest of the Sixth Report on 
the subject of “Human Physiology,” by 
which he meant the “Laws of Life, and 
Hygiene or the rules and observances by 
which health can be preserved and pro- 
moted.” This subject, he claimed, should 
have precedence over all others, after the 
elementary branches. Secretary Mann 
said, “The community needs a sound and 
practical treatise on the relative value 
and importance of what are called the 
higher studies, so that these studies might 
be taken up in an order, and pursued for 
a length of time, proportioned to their 
respective utility.” He did not venture to 
make such a list, but he did place health 
and hygiene first, above history, algebra, 
Latin, rhetoric, geometry, logic, and 
Greek. Perhaps he did not even conceive 
of human physiology as anti-intellectual. 


. One of the best statements of the pur- 
poses of the social studies to have been 
made in recent times was that of Charles 
A. Beard, in his Charter for the Social 
. Sciences in the Schools. That, it will be 
remembered, was the first volume of the 
Report to this organization of its Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, an outstand- 
ing example of collaboration with other 
disciplines and with professional educa- 
tors. Of course he advocated an intellec- 
tual education. But he said the “supreme 
purpose” of the social studies was “to de- 
velop rich and many-sided personalities.” 
That sounds almost like the goal of Vit- 
torino and is certainly more than nar- 
rowly intellectual. Professor Beard listed 
three criteria as guides for curriculum 
makers in the social studies: the require- 
ments of scholarship; the needs of soci- 
ety; and the requirements of the teach- 
ing—learning process—and these, he 
said, related to the needs, the interests, 
and the maturity of the learner. 

I am not ordinarily categorized as a 
“progressive” educator. Several times and 
in several states I have, this year, raised 
my voice in loud protest against the pro- 
posals of some of my professional col- 
leagues. I regularly speak out in favor or 
intellectual education, including the 
teaching of history as history. When Pro- 
fessor Bestor criticizes certain aspects of 
the Illinois Curriculum Study, I go along 
with him. If he would seek them out with 
a cooperative attitude, he could find 
many professional educators who would 
support him in some of his opposition 
and enlighten him on the rest of it. 


The basic needs of youth 


But I cannot let Professor Bestor’s mis- 
interpretation of the work of some of my 
professional colleagues pass. Let us look 
dispassionately at some of the basic needs 
of youth which he cites from the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. There is the 
“need to develop salable skills.” Meeting 
this need may not be a very high type of 
intellectual education, but it is a valid 
function for the public school. In fact, it 
is a necessary function. Does Professor 
Bestor plan to do away with vocational 
education in the schools? What is he go- 
ing to do with the needs now met by 
teachers of typewriting, shorthand, book- 
keeping, home economics, agriculture, 
woodwork, metalwork, drawing, and so 
on? These are subjects which exist by 
reason of demands by the American peo- 
ple. Professor Bestor claims that policy- 
making for our schools is in the hands of 
professional educators. This is not true. 
Both legally and as a matter of fact, 
policy-making for our schools is in the 
hands of lay legislatures and lay boards of 
education, state and local. These boards 
represent the American public, which is 
not going to allow the schools to cease 
to meet the “need to develop salable 
skills.” 
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Another need is “to understand the 
significance of the family.” Whatever 
Professor Bestor may think about it, I 
hope the schools are able to do a better 
job of meeting this need in the future 
than has been the case in the past. Here 
is a case where rising sentiment among 
the public is demanding that the schools 
change their purposes somewhat. And 
we should not be misled by Professor 
Bestor’s faulty argument that you cannot 
ask an institution to change its purposes. 
A considerable part of the history of the 
race has been the history of the changing 
functions of institutions. This has been 
true even in the extreme instance of the 
profession which Professor Bestor cited. 
There was a time when barbers were sur- 
geons and dentists. And, of course, the 
sociologists will not be brought to assert 
that learning to undertand the signifi- 
cance of the family is anti-intellectual. 

Another is the need “to understand the 
influence of science on human life.” What 
does one have to develop as activity in or- 
der for it to be intellectual? This sounds 
to me like well taught history, biology, 
physics, chemistry, and geography. That 
may not be the answer that the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission arrived at. 
Professor Bestor is not asking my help 
as a professional educator in the develop- 
ment of a good school program to meet 
these needs. He is asserting that meeting 
these needs is not the function of the 
schools. 

Finally, Professor Bestor says, the 
Commission asserts that ‘all youth need 
to grow in their ability to think ration- 
ally.” At last we agree. But this goal 
cannot be achieved in a vacuum. To me 
it is in large part a summary statement. 


Society sets the goals 


I agree with Professor Bestor that it is 
not the job of the school to meet all “the 
common and specific individual needs of 
youth.” I assert, however, that the func- 
tion of the school is not to be prescribed 
by any individual or group in accord with 
the prejudices of that individual or group. 
This applies equally well to academic and 
professional scholars. The functions of 
the public schools in a free society should 
be those which are demanded by that 
society and which can be achieved 
through the school. Meeting the needs 
outlined above is such a function. The 
public is entitled to expert advice and 
counsel from learned men and women in 
all fields, academic and professional. And 
the public is entitled to expect that acade- 
micians and educators will cooperate to 
achieve the goals which it lays down. It 
is high time that my colleagues among 
the professional educators and my col- 
leagues among the academic scholars 
ceased their mutual vituperation and set- 


tled down to work together on this task. 

Let us look for a few moments at what 
Professor Bestor does to the resolution 
which he quotes regarding life adjust- 
ment education. May I say that I am 
not particularly impressed by some of the 
proposals of some of the Life Adjusters. 
But that is not the point which Professor 
Bestor raises. I am impressed by the 
question which troubled the members of 
the conference to which he refers. Since 
Professor Bestor speakes of “snap judg- 
ments” in connection with the resolution, 
it is necessary for me to give some his- 
torical background. The conference re- 
ferred to was not just a conference of edu- 
cators. It was a conference of highly spe- 
cialized educators in the field of voca- 
tional education. It was the final confer- 
ence of many committees which had been 
conducting a study of the problem of 
Vocational Education in the Years Ahead 
over a period of a year and a half. At the 
close of the conference it adopted the 
resolution in question, which was origi- 
nally drafted by President Charles Pros- 
ser of the Dunwoody Institute in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, a private vocational 
school of high standing. The report of the 
conference, be it noted, related to the 
improvement of vocational education, 
which was entirely within the competence 
of the conference. Nevertheless, the 
members recognized a real problem, 
which is much the same one as Professor 
Bestor visualizes. With this in mind, the 
conference adopted the resolution to 
which he refers. 


In principle—correct 


The original resolution contained per- 
centage figures which could not be sub- 
stantiated. They are an example of the 
kind of mistakes that can be made when 
men who are competent in a particular 
field venture into one with which they are 
not familiar. It is to the credit of the voca- 
tional educators that they later revised 
the wording to eliminate the figures. But 
the principle of the resolution was cor- 
rect. The majority of the American peo- 
ple neither go to college nor enter what 
we commonly called the skilled occupa- 
tions. Neither the original resolution nor 
the revision asserted, as Professor Bestor 
said, that sixty per cent of the citizens of 
the United States “are incapable of being 
benefited by intellectual training or even 
training for skilled and desirable occupa- 
tions.” The resolution did not even imply 
anything like this. For all of my disagree- 
ment with some phases of some pro- 
posals of the Life Adjusters, they are con- 
cerned with intellectual education. Two 
of my colleagues in the Office of Educa- 
tion who were much involved in the Life 
Adjustment Education enterprise hold 

(Continued on page 30) 
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~The State of the Union’ | 


Andover can mark first free 
church council in Western history 


ANDOVER CAN BE UNIQUE: this 
may be the first church “council” in the 
history of the West not dominated by fear. 
We can go to Andover in simple readiness 
to enjoy each other beyond ambition and 
above guile—to speak without fear or fa- 
vor—accepting ourselves, and each other, 
with no pretense and no complacency. 

This we can do in large part because our 
Unitarian and Universalist faith has pre- 
pared us to trust life, and to trust our own 
hearts and minds to venture the experiments 
of federal union—should it be the sense of 
our meeting that these experiments are now 
to be made. 

Let us be modest enough to recognize, 
however, that we have this capacity, this 
obligation, that we (and all our contempo- 
raries) have it uniquely because man at this 
mid-century is just now acquiring hard, ef- 
fective tools wherewith to translate the age- 
old dream of love into a workaday reality. 
The sciences of man have advanced in our 
time to the point where the bickering im- 
potence of so. many church meetings is be- 
come not only a scandal—it has always 
been that from the moral viewpoint—but a 
scandalous waste, as well. The economy of 
human emotion is no black mystery to this 
generation. Light has been poured into the 
nooks and crannies of our minds and hearts. 
We do not have the excuse of the ancient 
church fathers! “And the times of this ig- 
norance God winked at; but now com- 
mandeth all men everywhere to repent .. .” 
What Paul declared on Mars’ hill bids fair 
to become true in this century: the un- 
known God of love is becoming known in 
the sciences of man. 


Via Dolorosa 


What a via dolorosa the church councils 
have been, from Nicaea to Amsterdam! Like 
Dostoevski’s Grand Inquisitor, they have 
every one of them labored to imprison the 
Galilean, to lock him up behind creedal bars. 
Whatever the distribution of power at any 
one of them, fear has been uppermost; fear 
of Rome, fear of the barbarians, fear of her- 
esy, fear of “secularism,” fear of man! The 
Galilean had taught men to love one an- 
other in undeviating self-trust: “Why even 
of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
We have, most of us, understood too super- 
ficially the commandment to love “thy 
neighbour as thyself.” As thyself! Jesus pre- 
visioned something that psychiatry has only 
now begun to discover. But the masters of 
“Christendom,” themselves full of self- 
hatred and all manner of loathsome anxie- 
ties, had no intention of teaching peasants 
(the “poor in spirit” of the Beatitudes!) to 
trust themselves. Intention? They lacked 
even the capacity. For they were them- 
selves ruled by fear. So afraid of the spirit 
of man were they that, at the Council of 
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Constance, they ordered the bones of John 
Wyclif to be dug up and burned! So Christ 
has been dragged from the Mount of Olives 
to Golgotha to Nicaea to Constance to 
Amsterdam—by fear. 


The more excellent way 


St. Paul confronted this problem in the 
church at Corinth, which he found shot 
through and through with rifts and divi- 
sions, with quarrels and conflicting ambi- 
tions. At first (I Corinthians xii.) he tries 
the “Roberts-Rules-of-Order-approach” to 
bring peace to the Corinthian community. 
But even with the wonderful “members-of- 
the-body” figure to express it, he is forced 
to recognize that the hierarchical, “by-laws” 
approach to Christian fellowship is in- 
adequate. It is inadequate because when it 
is our sole reliance it does no more than 
effectively confirm our fears by attempting 
to freeze our situation. And as a matter of 
common-sense observation we know our sit- 
uation just won’t stay frozen: human ex- 
perience flows on; reality is in process. We 
can only pretend with one part of our mind 
that this is not so, at the expense of being 
terrified in other parts of our awareness that 
it will prove itself to be so—as, indeed, it 
surely will! 

Thus Paul ends the twelfth chapter of I 
Corinthians: “. .. And yet shew I unto you 
a more excellent way.” There follows his 
great poem of love, the more excellent way. 

Andover can be unique: this church 
“council” may desert the bloody via do- 
lorosa in favor of the more excellent way. 
May, and must! Must, because the obligation 
is put upon us by what we have learned in 
the sciences of man. In our time St. Paul’s 
poem is being re-written in the papers issu- 


ing from group dynamics laboratories, 
psychiatric clinics and other research cen- 
ters. The times of ignorance God winked 
at; but we are learning how to love—so 
that no predestination, no election is re- 
quired. We have only to work at it. And 
we'd better, before some council of foreign 
ministers reduces our bones to radioactive 
dust! 

What the sciences of man are teaching us 
is really quite simple. Simple to understand, 
that is. But difficult to put into practice. 
Absurdly difficult for some, since what it 
boils down to so far as our meetings are 
concerned is no more than this: go to An- 
dover to enjoy each other and to do the job. 

Yet someone may turn up at Andover to 
declaim: “The advocates of federal union 
are scheming to take us out of the Chris- 
tian Church!” or, “The opponents of fed- 
eral union would drag us back to the Middle 
Ages, if they could!”. 

Shades of Alfred Korzybski! Hasn’t at 
least a watered-down semantics made 
enough headway amongst us to put us on 
guard against the use of such loaded terms 
as “scheming” and “drag us back” and “Mid- 
dle Ages”—yes, and “Christian” and “non- 
Christian”? (There is a sense in which the 
authors of this piece cherish the term 
“Christian” for the united liberal churches 
of America: not as the majority of self- 
styled “Christians” use the word, but as 
that great Hindu, the Mahatma Gandhi, used 
it. We should prefer to identify our heri- 
tage, however, as the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition—and our hope for the future still 
more inclusively, in relation to a world-wide 
fellowship of free faith. Much of the con- 
troversy over what, or who, is “Christian” 
or “non-Christian” seems to us without ef- 
fective bearing upon Christianity, arising as 
it does, not out of theological discrimina- 
tion, but rather out of personal insecurities 
and fears of one kind or another.) 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A symposium 


United religious liberals give 


real promise of creative power 


NOW THAT THE REQUIRED MA- 
JORITIES of both Unitarian and Universal- 
ist parish churches have voted for federal 
union and we face the responsibilities of 
our concurrent August business meetings in 
Andover, we should remember with Emer- 
son that “the ends pre-exist in the means.” 
The historic significance of whatever action 
we take at Andover will depend on the 
vision which informs it. We shall be con- 
cerned there with more than the first steps 
in the partial union of the Universalist 
Church of America and the American Uni- 
tarian Association, even with more than 
their complete federal union. To the full- 
ness of our power we should be fashioning 
the means to a vastly greater end—the 
closer union of all who truly cherish free- 
dom of religious faith in the united liberal 
churches of tomorrow. . 

Such union of these forces is the promise 
of history. It is the promise of the Ren- 
aissance working through the Reformation 
to its postponed fulfilment. It is the promise 
of “the idea that religious liberty is the 
generating principle of civil, and that civil 
liberty is the necessary condition of reli- 
gious,” developed by men of the Independ- 
ent Congregations of the 17th Century, 
which Lord Acton, a layman of the Roman 
Catholic Church, has called “the soul of 
what is great and good in the progress of 
the last two hundred years.” It is the prom- 
ise of those free religious groups whose 
contribution to the rise of modern democ- 
racy has been so tellingly presented by 
Rufus Jones, the Quaker. It is the promise 
of the Enlightenment, the rise of science, 
of the critical, objective and comparative 
study of religion, the democratic revolu- 
tions, the development of democracy in 
America from the New England town meet- 
ing to the federal union of the United 
States, from its internal evolution in the 
Dominion of Canada to the part which 
_Canada is now playing in the British Com- 
‘monwealth of free peoples. 


Wholeness in Freedom 


Such union of the forces of free faith 
is the imperative of the age in which we 
live—a global age, an age in which the 
awakening peoples of the world have set 
their hope in freedom, an age in which 
we are discovering that the forces of free- 
dom cannot exist piecemeal. It is an age 
in which we are learning to respect in 
their own organic right the diversity of liv- 
ing cultures and living religions among the 
peoples of the world, and yet are driven 
to find principles by which they may be 
united in closer and more creative associ- 
ation. As we are striving for wholeness in 
personality, in society and in culture, we 
must find wholeness in freedom and in a 


_. comprehending religious faith to sustain and 


fulfil it. 

In the light of this promise of history 
and this imperative of the age in which 
we live, we are confronted with the failure 
of organized religion to bring order and 
direction into the chaotic forces which are 
shaping our civilization. We are familiar 
with Albert Schweitzer’s prophetic turn-of- 
the-century judgment of the tragedy then 
being enacted in European civilization, the 
shift of the center of gravity from an 
ethical religion which could cope with the 
whole complex of forces in European cul- 
ture and society, to a will-to-progress which 
had become externalized and had lost its 
bearing. This same insight led Henry Adams 
to say in 1904, “The stupendous failure of 
Christianity tortured history.” Fifty years 
later Henry Steele Commager wrote, “It 
may be doubted whether at any time for 
three hundred years religion had meant so 
little to western man as it meant in the 
first half of the twentieth century.” 

We need to underline this _stupendous 
failure. Under the shadow of the Vatican 
which had maintained a Roman Catholic 
monopoly of religion in Italy for centuries, 
Mussolini brought fascism into power, with 
no effective internal religious opposition. 
In Germany, the cradle of the Reformation, 
Hitler brought Nazism into power, with no 
effective internal religious opposition. In 
Russia, the stronghold of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, Soviet Communism rose 
to supreme power, with no effective in- 
ternal religious opposition. In China, de- 
spite all the money, resources and conse- 
crated personnel that Christian missions 
have poured into it, religion offered no 
effective deterrent to the spread of Com- 
munism and no yalid alternative. Many of 
the orthodox were deeply scandalized by 
the Laymen’s Report on Foreign Missions 
in the early 1930’s and later by William 
Ernest Hocking’s Living Religions and A 
World Faith, but subsequent events have 
shown that these men saw truly. 


Needed: Effective religion 


In all of these generalizations the empha- 
sis falls upon the word “effective.” There 
were saintly and heroic movements of re- 
sistance in many, if not in all, of these 
countries. But they have not been effective. 
The time has come when those of us who 
take religion seriously must ask ourselves 
searching and honest -questions. We must 
say of religion what Edmund Burke once 
said of politics, “It is not enough to be 
right, we must learn to be right with 
effect.” We can be satisfied with nothing 
less than religion as a dynamic and com- 
prehending force in the wholeness of our 
culture and society. Only in the India of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a Hindu, has an organ- 
ized mass movement of religion played a 
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decisive role in shaping the history of our 
times. 

In the face of this situation those of us 
who cherish freedom in religion as in the 
civil state, as in the whole of life, are 
not impressed by the exclusive claims of 
any authoritarian religion. The massive 
religious organizations of the world are 
mostly authoritarian. The Roman Catholic 
Church is authoritarian in both dogma and 
polity. Most of the larger Protestant de- 
nominations are authoritarian in dogma. 
The great tragedy of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment—which represents the massive shift 
of Protestantism from its centrifugal to its 
centripetal phase—is that it has found its 
least common denominator in the exclusive 
and reactionary dogma of the Utrecht 
formula, “Jesus as God and Saviour.” 
The newly-formed National Council of 
Churches, U.S.A., is hardly less exclusive . 
and reactionary in limiting its fellowship 
to those who accept “Jesus Christ as their 
divine Lord and Saviour.” Under the in- 
fluence of this centripetal movement in 
Protestantism many of the current steps 
toward union between denominations, even 
among churches of congregational polity, 
involve further surrender of the minds and 
spirits of free men to greater authoritarian- 
ism in both polity and dogma. 


Authoritarianism persists 


It is one of the great ironies of history 
that in an age and civilization in which 
freedom, self-government, voluntary associ- 
ation, and the uninhibited search for truth 
and for more creative ways of living pre- 
vail in almost every other field—in science, 
education, art, business, industry, govern- 
ment—authoritarianism and reaction have 
persisted in religion. Because of this many 
of our finest minds, ethical spirits, and de- 
voted public servants have no sense of the 
relevance of religion to the issues of real 
life. Why should they who know freedom 
in every other field be interested in a 
religion which denies it? How in an age of 
freedom can men be expected to find a re- 
ligious orientation for the whole of life when 
the organized religion of that age denies the 
major premise of that age itself? There is 
a conflict here which many of our reli- 
ligious leaders have not honestly faced. 

There are two statements by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter which seem to me to present 
the essence of responsible freedom in reli- 
gion as in civil society, indeed as in all 
life. The first comes from his concurring 
opinion in a recent judgment of the Su- 
preme Court: 

The mark of a truly civilized man is 
confidence in the strength and security 
of the inquiring mind. We may be grate- 
ful for such honest comforts as it sup- 
ports, but we must be unafraid of its 
uncertitudes. Without open minds there 
can be no open society. And if society 
be not open the spirit of man is mu- 
tilated and becomes enslaved. 
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State of the ‘union’ 
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The second is from his tribute to the 
memory of Alfred North Whitehead: 

He was tough-minded because he felt 
the universe as illimitable. He distrusted 
closed systems because they imprison the 
creative possibilities of insight and ex- 
perience. He was relentlessly exacting of 
accurate responsible thinking, precisely 
because he knew that even the most 
rigorous thought cannot achieve fullness 
of comprehension. 

What the world now needs is a religious 
movement which will take its stand upon 
these principles between the open mind on 
the one side and open society on the 
other; which will be unequivocal in its de- 
votion to freedom; which will develop a 
coherent and comprehensive conception of 
the religious faith which informs, sustains 
and fulfils freedom; which will develop a 
coherent and comprehensive conception of 
freedom itself to bind together our frag- 
mentary attainments of it in every field of 
life—personal, social, economic, political; 
and which will become the spear-head and 
advance guard of the principles by which 
association in this faith may be massively 
organized on a scale commensurate with 
the forces which now threaten to destroy 
our freedoms. 

There are two principles which seem to 
me axiomatic in the organization of this 
movement. Both have their counterparts 
in the structure of civil democracy. The 
first is the importance of the face-to-face, 
person-to-person, primary human _ group. 
Two institutions lie at the base of our 
American way of life: the New England 
town meeting and the “Gathered Parish 
Church.” Both rest directly upon the sov- 
ereignty of the people themselves—under 
law, under God, if you will—but neverthe- 
less of the people themselves, as they con- 
ceive the law, as they conceive their God. 
Their emphasis falls upon immediacy in fel- 
lowship, upon voluntary association for the 
common good. The social sciences are re- 
discovering the importance of these basic 
human groups today. With all our increas- 
ing “bigness” in every field, there is some- 
thing here which lies very close to the heart 
of the democratic way of life. Wise admin- 
istrators in almost every field—in city plan- 
ning, business, industry, education, social 
work, community, organization, government, 
religion—are endeavoring to conserve and 
re-develop these basic human groups. The 
free, self-governing parish church of open 
religious faith must be the base of this move- 
ment. 

The second is the principle of association 
between these groups through the delegated 
sovereignty of federal union. When towns 
out-grew the facilities of their town meet- 
ings they established “limited town meet- 
ings” in which one citizen represented ten 
citizens, fifty, one hundred or more. When 
towns united in counties and states they 
passed to representative county and state 
governments those carefully limited ele- 
ments of their sovereignty which they could 
best exercise in such community with other 
towns. When states united in one nation 
they extended these same principles to a 
representative federal government of the 
nation as a whole. Under this principle in 
civil life countless self-governing communi- 
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ties of our millions of citizens, from coast 
to coast, from Mexico to Canada, are now 
united in federal union; and the end is not 
yet. Under this principle self-governing units 
of free peoples can unite in federal govern- 
ment under law, maintained by protective 
force, in still larger regional or in one global 
union of states and of nations. This is the 
logical structure for eventual world govern- 
ment—the only form yet devised in which 
the native genius, culture and freedom of 
each constituent unit of peoples may be 
guarded and fulfilled. There is no limit to 
the application of this principle in the asso- 
ciation of free, self-governing parish 
churches of free religious faith. 


American tragedy 


The tragedy of American life is that the 
evolution of the structure of our religious 
organization under these two principles has 
not kept pace with the evolution of the or- 
ganization of our civil society under them. 


Authoritarianism in dogma and polity, and 
sectarian splintering, have blocked the prom- 
ise of the Renaissance and Reformation, of 
the free, vital interplay between a dynamic 
association of free churches, presenting the 
full power of free faith, on a scale com- 
mensurate with the dynamic association of 
free, self-governing communities in our civil 
life. ‘ 

Yet this vision persists as the promise of 


_ history and the imperative of the age in 


which we live. Those who truly move to- 
ward its fulfilment in the full splendor, co- 
herence and comprehension of free religious 
faith will meet and unite with great allies 
in other religious movements, in men and 
women who have hungered and thirsted in 
vain for fellowship in such vision and faith, 
and among the free, creative forces of our 
culture and society at large. The vast ener- 
gies of this age, the inner dynamic of the 
whole free world, and of all peoples who 
have truly set their hope in freedom will be 
with them. This is the promise of the united 
liberal churches of tomorrow. 
Our only doubt should be, “Shall we be 
fit?” 
LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 
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Unitarian-Universalist churches vote 
plan to further federated program 


FOLLOWING THE BIENNIAL AS- 
SEMBLY of the Universalist Church of 
America in Portland, Maine, and the Bien- 
nial Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association in Montreal, Canada, both meet- 
ing in 1951, a Joint Unitarian-Universalist 
Commission on Federal Union was assigned 
specific responsibilities, including the prep- 
aration of a set of By-Laws for the opera- 
tion of Federal Union, and the supervision 
of a referendum among the churches of both 
denominations by which their votes would 
indicate approval or rejection of the plan. 
The response of the churches has been 
magnificent, and at this date* (June 1, 
1953) 84% of all the accredited Universalist 
Churches have voted, with 79% of these 
voting in the affirmative, while 86% of all 
accredited Unitarian Churches have voted, 
with 94% of these being in the affirmative. 
Accordingly, because this vote has been 
overwhelming in the affirmative, delegates 
from our churches will convene next Aug- 
ust in Andover, Massachusetts, in Joint Bi- 
ennial meetings, and vote upon the By-Laws, 
as well as take action upon suggested neces- 
sary legal steps that will allow the con- 
templated program to go forward. 

To understand the spirit of these By-Laws 
in relationship to the institutions we repre- 
sent, it is first quite necessary to recall that 
the present joint commission is but one of a 
series of joint commissions, whose origin 
dates back to the Biennial Conference meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., in 1947, when a 
resolution was adopted calling for the estab- 
lishment of a representative commission to 
explore the possibility of church union with 
the Universalists. The present By-Laws are 
the product of the work of several pre- 
vious commissions who contributed to the 


°* Final figures will be given at Andover. 


temper of the present movement and set 
forth a definite and realistic time schedule 
of voting by churches and denominations. 
Voting was conducted by member churches 
in 1949 and 1952, and documents were ap- 
proved at biennial meetings in 1949 and 
1951, and the final step in this process will 
be voted upon by our denominations in 
1953. The spirit of the present plan, there- 
fore, has direct and official approval from 
separate levels of our denominational life, 
and indicates our ability to rely upon an 
orderly and democratic procedure. 


Spirit of gradual growth 


This spirit of gradual growth toward a 
definite plan for unity is also a reflection of 
our ability to measure our contribution in 
terms of communication between persons 
who represent divergent points of, view with- 
in each fellowship. Each commission has 
been composed of individuals, not always in 
total agreement. However, the basic agree- 
ments achieved by those who are willing to 
experiment with new forms of administra- 
tion for our religious institutions is hearten- 
ing, not only because of the unity of pur- 
pose they propose, but because the plan and 
the By-Laws do not reflect the work of any 
one individual, a particular point of view, or 
the ideas of a single administration, but 
rather are the result of genuine group think- 
ing. This same procedure is fundamental to 
any future revision, addition or subtraction, 
to the proposed By-Laws under which Fed- 
eral Union will operate. The will of local 
congregations will be expressed by delegates 
from our churches if additional areas-of op- 
eration are to be delegated to the new body, 
or if termination is required. This is the 
spirit responsible for all decisions, and the 
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CBS schedules Unitarian 


On a special service in honor of the 
first .joint biennial conference of the 
} American Unitarian Association and The 
Universalist Church of America, Dr. 
Tracy Pullman, minister of the Unitar- 


ian-Universalist Church of Our Father, 
Detroit, Mich. will preach on Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s “Church of the 
Air” on August 23 at 10:30 a.m. Eastern 
Daylight Time. Check your local stations 
for information on whether it will be 
carried. 


final decision in the present chapter of our 
negotiations will be made by delegates of 
our churches attending the forthcoming his- 
tcric joint biennial. . 

During the past two years, the present 
joint commission has made many decisions 
relating to the hopes for unity provided in 
the present proposal. Whenever one is con- 
cerned with By-Laws, he tries to achieve 
toth clarity of purpose and simplicity of 
form. It is essential that he be realistic and 
pay sufficient attention to the many legal as- 
pects, as well as include the many hopes and 
dreams responsible for the impetus which 
created the current momentum. This set of 
By-Laws attempts to provide for one realis- 
tic and strategic step in furthering the insti- 
tutional relationship of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist 
Church of America. It also sets the pace 
for strengthening our common loyalties and 
concerns. However, there has been some evi- 
dence that the present step is considered 
timid and that the commission is unwilling 
to come to terms with the more inclusive 
hopes of those who wish to see the immedi- 
ate creation of a truly united liberal church 
of America. Furthermore, because the pro- 
posed set of By-Laws is limited to the feder- 
alizing of only three specific areas of our 
common work, there has been evidence of 
some discontent that we have not set forth 
a plan of merger for all departments of the 
Universalist Church of America and the 
American Unitarian Association, above the 
level of the parish church, in order that an 
immediate consolidation of the resources of 
the two denominations might occur. 


Our concern: practical success 


It is not because we care less for the vi- 
sion that some day an amalgamation of all 
liberal religious forces in America will be 
completed, nor that at some future date the 
churches of our denominations will possibly 
discard the present plan for Federal Union 
in favor of a total merger, that we have 
made our present report. It is because of our 
concern for practical success, limited though 
it may seem to some, plus the necessity of 
not confusing the process of Federal Union 
with actual merger, that we have agreed 
upon the present form of the proposed By- 
Laws. It seems quite obvious to us that the 
demands upon our world for unity also call 
for the establishment of institutional unity 
between religious liberals. Until we are able 
to build a workable basis with those clos- 
est to each other in religion, it is extremely 
important that we do not become involved 


_ jn the special problems attending either or- 


State of the ‘union’ 
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ganic union or the inclusion of other de- 
nominations. Legal problems coincidental to 
Federal Union evolve about the delegation 
of powers to a new corporation. If the pres- 
ent plan succeeds, and the time comes when 
a united movement of religious liberalism 
can be extended to additional areas, or ex- 
tended to include other denominations or 
groups committed to liberal religion, other 
legal points must then be considered. Be- 
cause of these other legal complications, we 
emphasize that the proposed plan for Fed- 
eral Union must not be confused with a plan 
of merger. Federal Union is wholly volun- 
tary and permissive and does not require, in 
our opinion, any approval by the courts such 
as would be required if we were considering 
transfer of trust funds, etc. The process of 
Federal Union, at this particular level, is 
based only upon the delegation of powers 
from the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America re- 
spectively to the new corporate body, in or- 
der that it may carry on the work hereto- 
fore carried on by each denomination in the 
fields of publications, education and public 
relations. Indeed, no additional areas may 
be assigned to the new body without spe- 
cific action by the members of the A.U.A. 
and the U.C.A. at future business meetings, 
and any inclusion of autonomous organiza- 
tions will be by vcte of their respective 
Boards or members. 


A Board of Administration 


The spirit of the present movement is also 
understood by the basis of equality of repre- 
sentation outlined in the By-Laws. The pres- 
ent commission was unanimous in feeling 
that if this framework for our new institu- 
tional growth is to be secure, each de- 
nomination must be committed to an equal 
share of its government. For the present, we 
suggest a Board of Administration, com- 
posed of members, 8 representing each na- 
tional group, to be elected by the delegates 
from our churches. To this group will fall 
the tasks of outlining the policy and proce- 
dure of integrating the program for these 
three fields of work. In our opinion, repre- 
sentatives should be carefully chosen, not 
only for their ability in separate fields, but 
also from their acquaintance with the pres- 
ent standards of work carried on in both 
national programs. To them will fall the 
many problems of survey and appraisal, as 
well as establishing the time schedule for 
gradual transfer of our common work to the 
Federal Union corporation. Such _ prob- 
lems as personnel requirements, budget al- 
lotments, office space and housing, commit- 
tee assignments, and many other technical 
aspects of the day to day activities of an 
institution, will be the major assignments of 
the new joint board. Our present commission 
believes that all details and blue prints of 
departmental work are the responsibility of 
this new joint board, and our task was to 
suggest, within the By-Laws, the framework 
by which this responsible and representative 
group would be free to function as a co- 
hesive unit. To be sure this new joint board 
will be responsible to both denominations 
and will report at meetings of the respective 
boards as well as national meetings. The 
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present By-Laws contain, it seems to us, an 
orderly procedure, available for immediate 
use. 

Let us remember, even as there is no way 
of proving in advance that new growth or 
new success will automatically follow any 
whether it be new min- 
isterial leadership in one of our local 
churches, or new leadership by a national 
political party, there is within these By-Laws 
only the opportunity awaiting our response 
to action. We can not prove that our new 
movement will provide better success to our 
churches and to our world. We can only 
provide the means. The rest depends upon 
our people, our churches and our leaders. 
We cannot prove that a united movement 
of liberal religion will result. We can only 
suggest the path that points in_ that 
direction. 


“There will be strain” 


It is true, as Dr. Max A. Kapp has stated 
in a recent communication relative to the 
spirit of the By-Laws and our institutions, 
“There will be strain, conflict and misunder- 
standing in the process of working out com- 
mon policies and common programs. It takes 
time to build up ‘knowingness,’ the trust 
and the willingness which are indispensable 
to group efforts. There will be fears about 
conservatism and radicalism, about denom- 
inational pride and denominational back- 
wardness, and many other individual prob- 
lems will arise. But these matters must be 
faced and mastered with patience and ma- 
ture understanding; both denominations 
have leaders with the spirit which will over- 
come difficulties and build understanding.” 

This is the spirit in which the present 
commission reports, and we say with convic- 
tion, for the first time in our long history of 
open negotiations for unity, at last we have 
an unparalleled opportunity for growth. The 
kind of growth intrinsic to our religious 
faith and which is so dependent for success 
upon maintaining open channels of commu- 
nication between our neighbors and our co- 
religionists. The response of our churches 
to this kind of spirit gives us courage to 
believe that the present movement will prove 
to be one of the most significant steps yet 
achieved by religious liberals. 

WILLIAM WHITTEMORE LEWIS 


NOTICE OF MEETING 


The American Unitarian Association 
will hold a General Conference and Spe- 
cial Meeting in Andover, Massachusetts, 
on Saturday, August 22, 1953, at 2 p.m. 
This is the date and hour of the first 
business session. The Andover meetings 
with the Universalists will open on Fri- 
day evening, August 21. 

Notice is hereby given that life mem- 
bers and all churches, fellowships, and 
other member organizations of the Asso- 
ciation are entitled to official representa- 
tion at this meeting on the same basis 
provided for Annual Meetings. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 
Secretary 


E S News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 
l ( ; ; of the Unitarian World . 
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May Meetings 


Resolutions voted by A.U.A. delegates 


include support for 


The delegates at the annual meeting of 
the A.U.A. May 26 voted their approval of 
several resolutions in defense of civil 
liberties, academic freedom, modification of 
the McCarran immigration act to avoid 
group discrimination, and other topics. 

In the civil liberties statement, the dele- 
gates protested “those unfair, irresponsible 
and self-seeking actions and statements by 
our elected public servants in their investi- 
gations of loyalty in government and 
academic institutions,” the . . . “readiness 
of the American press to assume guilt be- 
fore investigation,” and resolved that Uni- 
tarians dedicate themselves to the “militant 
defense of freedom of thought and speech, 
the right to dissent and of trial by due 
process of law.” 

Academic freedom is now “jeopardized,” 
said another resolution, asking that the gov- 
ernment recognize the freedom of all col- 
leges, universities, and research centers. 
Another resolution asked for a change in 
the Selective Service Act to broaden the defi- 
nition of eligibility beyond a strict test of 
“belief in a Supreme Being.” Another pro- 
tested the reappearance of anti-Semitism 
and appealed for help to Israel; a second 
resolution introduced at the meeting, called 
also for help for the Arab refugees. Support 
of the United Nations was also voted, 
asking churches to prepare for the 1955 
charter revision conference. Resolutions 
were passed calling for observance of Octo- 
ber 25, 1953 as Michael Servetus Anniver- 
sary Sunday and greetings were sent to Al- 
bert Schweitzer on the 40th anniversary of 
his work in Africa. A resolution was passed 
calling for extension of the deadline for 
education television by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

One resolution introduced at the meeting 
on “the incompatibility of Unitarianism and 
totalitarianism” was turned down by the 
delegates. Following a question and one 
negative speech, the question was called and 
the resolution defeated as was a later mo- 
tion to reconsider the resolution. The text 
of the defeated resolution said in part that 
there “is an irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween the free, democratic religion of Uni- 
tarianism and the authoritarianis, conspira- 
torial character of communism, fascism 
and other totalitarian movements—foreign 
and domestic,” reported efforts on the part 
of totalitarians to penetrate and influence 
“for ulterior purposes free religious institu- 
tions.” It said the churches “must take full 
responsibility for protecting their freedom 
against such subversive penetration and 
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civil liberties 


must not allow this problem to be exploited 
by head-line hunting, inquisitorial dema- 
gogues both inside and outside of govern- 
ment,” and called for the delegates to 
“resist this penetration, urge our churches 
and administrative agencies to be vigilant 
and wherever such penetration may be dis- 
covered, to take firm action to expose it 
in accordance with the democratic proce- 
dures of our free fellowship.” It was submit- 
ted by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, president; 
Rev. Donald Harrington, vice president; 
and Rev. Maurice Dawkins, treasurer, of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


‘Incredible’ 


Dr. A. Powell Davies’ statements attack- 
ing Senator McCarthy in his anniversary 
sermon in Boston were “incredible and 
fantastic, 


” 


according to David Lawrence, 
political columnist, quoted in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of May 26. Dr. 
Davies, he said, fell victim to “extremism” 
in his statements that McCarthy is ruling 
American foreign policy. 
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Hundreds turned away 


_at anniversary service 


Thirteen hundred people crowded into 
the seats, aisles and stairways at Arlington 
Street Church May 24 as hundreds more 
were turned away from the American Uni- 
tarian Association’s Anniversary Service. 

Those who could find seats or standing 
room heard the minister of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Washington, D.C., Dr. 
A. Powell Davies, condemn the Communist 
and the McCarthy extremists as enemies of 
the “true and prophetic church.” 

In his sermon, “The Church and the 
World,” which received nationwide news 
coverage over the Associated Press wires 
and in Boston, New York and Washington 
papers, Dr. Davies declared that “the United 
States is becoming a nation of fear” be- 
cause of the influence of Senator McCarthy 
and that a “frightened nation” cannot 
survive. 

Charging that his own anti-Communist 
books had been reported banned by the 
State Department from overseas libraries, 
Dr. Davies said that “the fact that I have 
been against communism all my life does 
not count. It is the fact that I have criticized 
the untruths and the injustices of the in- 
vestigating Committees that is given weight. 
I am what is called a controversial person: 
that is to say, one who does not keep quiet 
in the presence of evil.” 

The service was conducted by Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley with music by the chorus 
choir of Arlington Street Church. Follow- 
ing the sermon, a reception was held in the 
parish hall under auspices of the General 
Alliance. 


HUNDREDS WERE TURNED AWAY: Dr. A. Powell Davies (center) of Washington, 
D.C., anniversary preacher, meets before the Anniversary Service with Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, who led the procession of ministers, and Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of Arlington 
Street Church who led the service. 


Unitarians survey steady growth 


in dramatic report 


“The Growing Edge of Unitarianism” 
was the theme this year for the. Reports 
from the Field session at which Unitarians 
—lay leaders and ministers report on the 
state of the movement during the year. 

One after another reported on the steady 
vigorous growth—and the problems that 
come with it. Under the dramatic leadership 
of Rev. Irving R. Murray of Pittsburgh, 
two commentators on radio microphones 
broke into the pauses between speakers with 
a script describing the many places on the 
continent where Unitarianism is growing. 

“Expansion in a Metropolitan Area” was 
discussed by Howard M. Hess, moderator 
of. the Church of Our Father in Detroit. 
He was followed by Austin W. Fisher Jr. 
of Lexington, Mass., who told how his church 
met the problem of growing church schools. 
Francis W. Campbell of Tulsa, a member 
of the A.U.A. board, described how enthu- 
siastic Unitarian laymen in the Southwest- 
‘ern Unitarian Conference planned and 
executed a campaign to raise their minis- 
ters’ salaries. From the Pacific Coast, Mrs. 
Raymond P. Cope of Berkeley, Calif. told 
how her church had found a way to raise 
the money for local expansion and at the 
same time to meet its fair share of the 
United Unitarian Appeal. The community 
influence of a Unitarian church extending 
far beyond its own doorstep was related by 
the minister of the church, Rev. William 
P. Jenkins of Toronto; and Dr. Joseph F. 
Volker, president of the Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Unitarian fellowship, and dean of the 
school of dentistry at the University of 
Alabama, gave the audience a vision of 
what liberal religion can mean in a pioneer 
area. A color film of the building of the 
new Hamilton, Ontario Unitarian church 
structure was shown and narrated by Rev. 
Fred JI. Cairns, minister of the church 
whose members did a large share of the 
actual construction of the modern building. 

Mrs. Nathaniel P. Lauriat of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and Munroe Husbands of Need- 
ham, Mass. acted as commentators for the 
program. 
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Ministers’ wives 
elect officers 


Mrs. Tracy Pullman of Detroit, Mich. 
was elected president of the Ministers’ 
Wives Association at their annual meeting 
in May. Mrs. Frederick May Eliot of Cam- 
bridgé was elected honorary president. Other 
officers are: Mrs. Grant A. Butler, Boston, 
vice-president; Mrs. Eugene Luening, King- 
ston, Mass., secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Laur- 
ance Neale, New York, Mrs. Ross Weston, 
Arlington, Va.; Mrs. Palfrey Perkins, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Truman Hayes, Mendon, Mass. 
Mrs. A. R. Hussey, Plymouth, Mass.; Mrs. 
W. Hollis Tegarden, Marblehead, Mass., 

| directors. 


: 


session 


HOW ARE THINGS IN MEADVILLE? 
Rev. Ross Weston of Arlington, Va. and 
Rev. George Marshall of Niagara Falls, 
New York, look at posters on two of the 
conferences at the Reports from the Field 
session May 25. 


U.U.A. elects 


Philip T. Dalsimer of Port Washington, 
N.Y. was reelected president of the United 
Unitarian Appeal at the annual meeting in 
May. Other officers chosen were: Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, New York, C. David Connolly, 
Rockford, Ill., vice presidents; Roland B. 
Greeley, Lexington, Mass., clerk; Warren F. 
Witherell, Wellesley, Mass., treasurer; Mrs. 
George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, and Lloyd S. 
Luther, Washington, D.C., directors. 
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Federal union vote 
due at Andover 


The first joint biennial meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association and The 
Universalist Church of America will be held 
on the campus of Phillips Academy, And- 
over, Mass. from August 21-24. The favor- 
able vote of the churches of both denomina- 
tions have placed the final vote on the 
agenda. 

Approximately 800 delegates of both de- 
nominations are expected to attend the ses- 
sions in the colonial New England town. 

Speakers scheduled include: Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent of The 
Universalist Church of America; Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association; Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, 
professor of history at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Rev. William Lewis of 
Portsmouth, N.H., chairman of the federal 
union commission; Dr. Claude Fuess, head- 
master emeritus of Andover’s academy; Wil- 
liam Roger Greeley of Boston; Owen D. 
Young, former head of General Electric; 
Dr. Dexter Perkins, moderator of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; Rev. Milton M. 
McGorill of Orono, Maine. 

The American Bar Association will hold 
its Diamond Jubilee in Boston during that 
same week and Unitarian lawyers visiting 
Boston are especially invited to the confer- 
ence. Dr. Eliot will give the invocation at 
the Diamond Jubilee banquet where the 
Lord High Chancellor of England will be 
the honored guest; and at King’s Chapel that 
Sunday, former governor Robert Bradford 
and Sen. Leverett Saltonstall will participate 
with Dr. Palfrey Perkins in a special service 
in honor of the Bar Association. 
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GROWTH IN NEW ENGLAND: Delegates examine blueprints of the new building plans 


for West Newton, Mass. From left to right: Frank Schramm, Burlington, lowa; Mrs. George 
Pieksen, St. Louis; Mrs. John O. Fisher, West Newton, Rev. Phil O. Petursson, Winnipeg. 
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Emerson: Prophet for Today 


Approximately 1000 Unitarians flocked to Concord, Mass. for the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson. These pictures were all taken by James 
Coyne at Emerson celebrations on May 25 and include the day’s services from a 
ceremony at the Emerson plaque in Cambridge, Mass. at noon, ending with the 
services in the First Parish in Concord at 4 p. m. 


IN THIS CHAPEL: Here Emerson gave his 
famous Divinity School Address that shook 
the theological world of his day. Left, Rev. 
Francis Schlater, and right, Rev. Leon Fay, 
president of the Unitarian Ministers Associ- 
ation, place a spray of roses on the plaque 
at Harvard University. 


PART OF THE OVERFLOW: With approximately 700 inside the church, several hundred 
crowded in the undercroft, and several hundred more sat on the lawn where Dr. Jones’ 
voice came over the loudspeaker from the First Parish in Concord. 


A BUSLOAD OF DELEGATES: Arriving 
at the steps of the First Parish are some of 
the hundreds who filled the church to hear 
Dr. Howard Mumford Jones give the Ware 
lecture on Emerson. 


GREETINGS: George Goodspeed welcomed 
to Concord by Dr. Frederick May Eliot and 
Dr. Dexter Perkins, moderator of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Asociation. 


Because of the material on the May 
Meetings and the biennial Andover con- 
ference included in this issue of The 
Christian Register, a large portion of the 
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news of the Unitarian world which would WHERE EMERSON PREACHED: Standing at the door of the First Parish from whose 
otherwise have been published this month pulpit Emerson preached are: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the A.U.A.; Dr. 
will be postponed until the next issue, Howard Mumford Jones, Ware lecturer; Raymond Emerson, grandson of the famed phi- 
August-September. losopher; Rev. Edward Daniels, minister of the First Parish in Concord; and George 
Goodspeed, Boston bookseller and member of the Emerson Anniversary committee. 


Emerson celebrated 
across the country 


While Unitarian delegates were honoring 
Emerson in Boston, other Unitarians were 
honoring him at home. 

In New York, Emerson’s 150th birthday 
was observed by a sermon in the Church 
of All Souls by Rev. Laurance I. Neale 
and by a series of three addresses spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan Conference of 
Unitarian Churches: one on “The Poet” by 
Rev. Jacob Trapp; the. second on “The 
Essayist” by Rev. Norman D. Fletcher; and 
the third on “The Person and Religionist” 
by Rev. John H. Lathrop. 

In Boston’s Second Cnurch, 500 people 
gathered in the redecorated auditorium for 
the installation of Rev. Clayton Brooks 
Hale as minister and an Emerson lecture 
by Dr. Edwin Prince Booth -of Boston 
University School of Theology. The Second 
Church in Boston was the only church in 
which Emerson served as an installed min- 
ister. Others participating in the ceremonies 
were: Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, Trinity 
Church; Rev. Laurance I. Neale, New York; 


Rev. Vivian Pomeroy, Milton; Rev. Ray- . 


mond Johnson, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Rev. Albert E. Tomer, youth 
director of Second Church. 

A large proportion of Unitarian’ churches 
held special Emerson programs during May. 
Among the subjects chosen were: ‘“Emer- 
son, Spokesman of the Free Spirit,” Rev. 
Russell Bletzer, Needham; “Emerson as a 
Unitarian,” Rev. Harry Hooper, Staten Is- 
land; “The Religion of Emerson,” Rev. Carl 
A. Storm; “God, Man and Emerson,” Rev. 
Erwin A. Gaede, South Bend, Ind.; “Are 
You An Emersonian,” Rev. Frank A. Wahl- 
strom, Ashby, Mass.; “Emerson, Prophet of 
Progress,” Rev. J. Ford Lewis, Stockton, 
Calif.; “Ralph Waldo Emerson—The 
Prophet of Democracy,” Rev. Ross Allen 
Weston, Arlington, Va. 

In Montclair, N.J., Rev. Norman Fletcher 
gave a series of two sermons on Emerson 
as a “Revolutionary essayist” and “The 
Revolutionist in Religion.” In Oklahoma 
City, Rev. Frank O. Holmes preached three 
Emerson Sermons: “Emerson the Man,” 
“Emerson As A Man of Thought,” “Emer- 
son as a Man of Faith,” using response 
readings, and selections from lEmerson’s 
works for the services. Many of the 
churches chose a hymn of Emerson’s to be 
sung during the month. 

In Seattle, a public meeting in honor of 
Emerson was sponsored by the Channing 
Club of the University Unitarian Church 
and the Department of English at the Uni- 
versity of Washington with Prof. Edwin H. 
Eby speaking on “Emerson: Ethical Ideal- 
ist 

During the May Meetings, several Emer- 
s™n programs were on the air. NBC carried 
Emerson tributes by Edward Waldo Forbes, 
grandson of Emerson; William James Jr.; 
Lucien Price, Boston Globe editorial writer; 
and Bliss Perry, retired Harvard professor. 
On WBZ-TV, Dr. Charles E. Park and 
Emerson descendants participated; Dr. 
Howard Mumford Jones’ Ware lecture was 
broadcast in Boston over WGBH-FM. Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn gave a special 
tribute to Emerson in Appleton Chapel at 
_ Harvard University on Emerson’s birthday. 
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Emerson Sesquicentennial celebrated 
as hundreds join Concord pilgrimage 


On the quiet streets of Concord, Mass. 
where history seems more real than the 
present moment, hundreds of Unitarians 
came on May 25 to pay tribute to a 
Unitarian who has achieved his own im- 
mortality through philosophical insight 
which binds the past to today and to the 
future. 

The 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was celebrated 
under direction of the Emerson Anniversary 
Committee headed by Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley of Boston. It included not only the 
pilgrimage to Concord and the Ware lecture 
by Dr. Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard 
in the First Parish, but also ceremonies 
conducted by the ministers at the site of 
Emerson’s noted Divinity School Address 
that rocked the theological world of his 
day. 

In the morning of May 25, which was 
also the birthday of the founding of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
British Unitarian organization, the Unita- 
rian Ministers Association visited the 
Divinity Hall Chapel and Emerson’s room 
to lay a bouquet of roses on the plaque 
that commemorates the famous address. 
They heard Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, of 
Dunkirk, New York, speak on “Emerson’s 
Doctrine of the Divine Indwelling,” and 
then left by chartered bus for Concord. 

The lay delegates, in their own buses, 
had preceded the ministers to the New 
England town where Emerson lived and 
preached. They visited the Emerson House, 
the Old Manse and the Battleground and 
Concord Library where an exhibition of 
Emerson first editions was formally opened. 
Others visited the Antiquarian House to see 
the Emerson Study with its comfortable 
chair and the round table where the Tran- 
scendentalist philosopher wrote some of his 
essays. 

At 4 p.m. the auditorium of the colonial 
First Parish was crowded with visitors. Al- 
though the church can seat about 600, there 
were hundreds who could not get in, and 
many sat in chairs or informally on the 
grass where the afternoon sun cast its 
shadows as the voice of Dr. Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, professor of English at Harvard, 
came from the loudspeakers. 

At the exercises in the First Parish, Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels, minister of the church, 
conducted the devotional service and the 


_ delegates were welcomed on behalf of the 


parish and the town by Raymond Emer- 
son, grandson of the 19th century philoso- 
pher. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, intro- 
duced Dr. Jones who gave a moving and 
eloquent address on “Emerson—Once More,” 
a reminder that the Emersonian emphasis 
on the rights and dignity of the individual 
is as pertinent today as it was in the 19th 
century, part of “the tradition of the pro- 
test of protestantism and the dissidence of 
dissent.” 

Films were taken at Concord before the 


Ware lecture which were used the follow- 
ing day on several news telecasts from 
Boston. A photographer from the Boston 
Globe covered the event for a rotogravure 
Sunday feature. The Emerson anniversary 
was the occasion for articles of tribute 
to Emerson in a number of papers—The 
New York Times, The Christian Science 
Monitor, New York Post. Libraries through- 
out the country cooperated with exhibits. 
on the writings of the famous New Eng- 
lander; the Library of Congress had sug- 
gested that all libraries observe the date. 

Members of the Emerson committee 
were: Dr. Greeley; Raymond Emerson; 
Edward Forbes, Frederic G. Melcher, Dr. 
Eliot, George T. Goodspeed, Dr. Daniels, 
Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, Rev. Victor 
Goff, Kenneth McDougall, Lucien Price, 
Mrs. Henry Colt, Francis W. Hatch and 
Melvin Arnold. 
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Awards given 
for religious service 


Two awards for putting religion into 
practice were awarded May 22 by the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice—one to 
Vashti C. McCollum, whose fight against 
religious instruction in the public schools 
resulted in a:major United States Supreme 
Court legal decision; the other to the Wash- 
ington D.C. chapter of the UFSJ for work 
against “social injustice,” particularly in the 
field of racial segregation. 

Mrs. McCollum who came to Boston to 
receive the John Haynes Holmes-Arthur L. 
Weatherly Award, began legal action when 
her boy was asked to participate in a 
school-time program for religious education 
held by church groups in the public schools. 
The U. S. Supreme Court decided in her 
favor, ruling that the program violated the 
Constitutional separation of church and 
state. 

The award was given “for highly meri- 
torious service in the fields of freedom of 
religion and the protection of the public 
schools.” 

“During the past decade, her name has 
become a synonym for vigilance and cour- 
age in the pursuit of these worthy ideals 
of democracy. Not only did she carry her 
suit to one of the greatest legal decisions 
of our day, but she has continued to lec- 
ture and to write in the cause of basic 
liberties, without which no free association 
of men can long endure.” 

The second award was given to the 
Washington group for its “outstanding” 
efforts “to combat racial segregation and to 
bring to the members of the Federal Goy- 
ernment other policy suggestions based upon 
the religious ideals of the Unitarian move- 
ment.” 

The awards were made at the UFSJ 
annual dinner at Arlington Street Church. 
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THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


presents 


The Fifth Annual Unitarian Award 
in Recognition of Distinguished Service 
to the Cause of Liberal Religion 


to 
EARL MORSE WILBUR D.D., S.T.D. 


“Parish minister, teacher, scholar, historian, author, to whose painstaking research 
the liberal religious movement throughout the Western World is lastingly indebted. 

“Earl Morse Wilbur’s service to the Unitarian cause spanned the American Continent 
from New England to Oregon and California, thus giving him initially a thorough 
knowledge of the liberal religious movement in his own country. As dean of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, which his vision and persistence organized, he 
gathered the most complete library of Unitarian historical material to be found any- 
where. His studies led him to master the languages of the countries in which Unitarianism 
arose in the sixteenth century so that he was able to search out, over a period of three 
years in Poland and Transylvania, the little known history of the early development 
of Unitarian thought and organization. 

“With tireless patience and scrupulous study he has embodied in a monumental 
History of Unitarianism the results of his life long devotion. These volumes are 
definitive. By means of them, we and all future adherents of the Liberal Religious 
Movement will know and understand whence we came, who the scholars and oft-times 
martyrs were who wrought our free religious tradition for us, and draw inspiration to 
carry forward this noble heritage. 

“Earl Morse Wilbur’s labors will also have a far wider significance in an age that 
struggles to create a free world, since the conclusion of his studies is that he has traced 
the history of a movement characterized by ‘complete mental freedom in religion— 
the unrestricted use of reason in religion—and generous tolerance of differing religious 
views.’ 

“The Unitarians of the United States and Canada, together with their fellow liberals 
in many lands, unite in recognizing their obligation to one who has devoted his gifts 
of mind and spirit throughout the long day of his life, that they might be joint-heirs 


with the free souls of the four centuries of the modern world. 


Unitarians elect 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association was elected 
to his fifth four-year term, by delegates at 
the annual meeting, May 26. Dr. Eliot re- 
ceived 592 votes with two votes each for 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley and J. Ray 
Shute, and one for Rev. Frank O. Holmes. 

In the vote for secretary, Rev. Walter 
Kring of Worcester was elected secretary 
with a vote of 438. Rev. Rowland 
Gray-Smith of Hingham who had been 
nominated by petition for the same office 
received 189. Other officers elected were: 
Leon M. Little, Chestnut Hill, Mass., treas- 
urer; Rev. William P. Jenkins, Toronto; 
Lloyd S. Luther, Washington, D.C.; and 
Lotus A. Steele, Santa Barbara, vice presi- 
dents; Charles S. Bolster, Cambridge; Fred 
A. Brill, Jr., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Rev. John 
W. Cyrus, Omaha; Margot I. Pieksen, St. 
Louis; Sidman P. Poole, Charlottesville, 
Va.; and Milton J. A. Senn, New Haven, 
directors. 

Bylaws amendments voted by the dele- 
gates added a provision for making the 1953 
general conference in Massachusetts (And- 
Over) a Special meeting of the Association; 
and a proposal asking the nominating com- 
mittee to “endeavor to provide equitable 
geographical representation on the Board 
of Directors, the Business Committee, and 
the Program Committee” by adding the fol- 
lowing words: “and shall seek to avoid hav- 
ing on the Board of Directors more than 
one representative from any one member 
church at one time.” 
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Alliance votes support 
of UN, civil liberties 


Three hundred and forty delegates to the 
annual meeting of the General Alliance of 
the Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women endorsed six resolutions, emphasiz- 
ing support of the United Nations and. de- 
fense of civil liberties. 

In their resolutions for action, they 
called upon Alliance women to “stand ready 
to protest infringement of the right of free 
speech” in view of attempts at intimidation 
in discussion of controversial issues and in 
view of the fact that “curtailment of any 
man’s right to voice his convictions is a 
threat to the rights of all men under the 
First Amendment of the Constitution.” A 
resolution for study resolved that local Al- 
liance groups work “for the enactment of 
immigration laws based on fitness, need 
and integrity, regardless of quota and ethnic 
origins in keeping with the United States 
position of world leadership and democratic 
principles.” 

The Alliance supported the UN against 
attempts “to discredit it and undermine” the 
organization by “bold and irresponsible” ele- 
ments and urged that the women study 
means of strengthening the United Nations 
in view of the revision of the Charter 
scheduled for consideration in 1955. 

Other resolutions passed included one 
calling for the establishment in the House 
of Representatives of a Federal Committee 
on Migratory Labor, another calling for 
study and support of the Unitarian Service 
Committee project with the Navajo Indians. 


UNITARIAN OF THE YEAR: Dr. Earl 
Morse Wilbur, winner of the fifth annual 
award of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion (left) at the Anniversary dinner with 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot and Dr. Pierre 
Van Paassen (right), speaker of the evening. 
Dr. Wilbur and his wife came from their 
Berkeley Calif. home to receive the denomi- 
nation’s highest award. He has been histor- 
ian of liberal religion for the last half cen- 
tury. 
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Study cultures 
philosopher says 


America cannot understand Soviet Russia 
nor work out an effective basis for settling 
disputes by peaceful means by studying 
what Russia says and does, said one of the 
world’s most noted philosophers, Dr. F. S. C. 
Northrop of Yale University. Americans 
must, instead, study the mentality and 
philosophy of the Russian people. 

Dr. Northrop, author of The Meeting of 
East and West, and the recent book, The 
Taming of the Nations, and Sterling Profes- 
sor of Law and Philosophy at Yale, de- 
livered the second annual lecture before the 
Colloquium On The Nature of Man, held 
in the First Church of Boston. 

The cultural anthropologist must teach 
the diplomat—an understanding of world 
culture must necessarily proceed success in 
achieving stable world law and peace, Dr. 
Northrop believes. 


USC director lauds 
Unitarian action 


Thomas Pym Cope, director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, at the annual 
dinner of the USC attended by more than 
700 May 21, said that the work of the 
Service Committee was a demonstration of 
Unitarianism in action. 

Rey. Dana McLean Greeley of Boston 
was elected president of the Unitarian 
Service Committee succeeding William 
Emerson of Cambridge. Other officers 
elected were: Laurence M. Channing, 
Brookline, vice president; Mrs. Eva Whit- 
ing White, Waban, secretary; John F. 
Partridge, Canton, treasurer; William Emer- 
son, honorary president; Seth T. Gano, 
Belmont, honorary vice president. Newly 
elected directors were: Rev. Harry C. Me- 
serve, San Francisco; Rev. Robert Raible, 
Dallas; Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, 
Ore.; Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis; 
Samuel H. Morgan, St. Paul. 

Sir Alexander Fleming, Nobel prize win- 
ner for the discovery of penicillin, was the 
main speaker at the banquet. 
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Laymen’s League reports 


growth during year 


The report of the secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League, Dr. William C. Loring Jr., to 
the annual meeting May 23 showed a 37 
per cent increase in membership during the 
year with 3056 members on the rolls, 
compared with 2227 last year. There are, 
at present, 88 chapters in good standing and 
new charters have been granted to Sacra- 
mento, Chicago (Peoples Church), Minne- 
apolis, The Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship, Charlottesville, Va., Beacon Hill, 
Kennebunk, Scituate, Nashville (Tenn.) 
and Dunkirk (N.Y.). 

The League budget has increased from 
$11,084 in 1951-52, to $14,770 in 1952-53; 
and $17,010 for 1953-54. 

Talbot Pearson, executive director, re- 
ported that “a new vigor and new enthusi- 
asm” has been revealed during his trips to 
local chapters. In addition to the ten 
new groups, 11 others have reaffiliated in 
a new spirit of cooperation. A noticeable 
increase in membership within the chapters 
has also been noted with Belmont and 
Cleveland First, Fitchburg, Rochester, 
Rockford doubling their membership; De- 
troit almost tripling its list, Grosse Point, 
rising from 8 to 20, Schenectady from 10 
to 49. Pearson concluded that churches 
where the men’s group is “disordered” are 
churches with budgetary problems, poor 
denominational spirit and general ineffec- 
tiveness. 

J. Raymond Shute Jr. of Monroe, N.C., 
long known for his effective work in Uni- 
tarian extension, was elected president of 
the League succeeding Dwight Strong of 
Boston. 


Van Paassen sees 
rise of religion 


Pierre Van Paassen, author, lecturer and 
ordained Unitarian minister, told more than 
600 who attended one of the largest anni- 
versary dinners in history, that Christian 
ideology will outlive all “alien regimes in 
Russia.” 

Recently returned from a study tour of 
Europe and the Middle East, Van Paassen 
said that the Russian people are deeply re- 
ligious and that possible changes in Russian 
policy away from international revolution 
might make peace more of a reality. He 
said he had found an “upswing of faith” 
in Europe that was born in Christianity, a 
revitalization of the human spirit, and be- 
lieved that socialism had “prepared the 
ground for a new religion.” 

At the dinner in the Dorothy Quincy 
Suite of the John Hancock Building, Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote of Cambridge gave the 
invocation, Dr. Robert Cummins, general 
superintendent of The Universalist Church 
of America, brought greetings from the 
Universalists; and Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley gave the benediction. Music was 
provided by the Proctor Academy Double 
Quartet. 

The Unitarian Festival Committee under 
N. Winthrop Robinson made it possible to 
invite Unitarian ministers and their wives 


to be the guests of the Association. 
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VOICES RAISED IN SONG: Children of the West Roxbury Unitarian church singing at 
the Junior Choir Festival where 500 others participated. 


A.U.A. board expands 
Fellowship Committee 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held a regular meet- 
ing on Wednesday, May 27 at 25 Beacon 
Street. Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks was 
elected Chairman for another one year 
term. Present at this meeting were the new 
members of the Board elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association and the 
new Officers. 

It was voted to increase the membership 
of the Ministerial Fellowship Committee 
from ten to eleven members so that the 
terms of those other than ex officio mem- 
bers would expire two each year. The 
Chairman was asked to appoint a commit- 
tee to present two nominations for this 
vacancy to the Board at its October meet- 
ing. Judge Brooks subsequently named the 
following committee: Rev. Richard W. F. 
Seebode, Charles S. Bolster, Rev. Robert T. 
Weston, Rev. Straughan L. Gettier and Rev. 
William B. Rice. 

It was with great pleasure that the Board 
voted two Fellowships into membership in 
the Association: The Unitarian Fellowship 
of Stanislaus County, Modesto, California, 
and the Unitarian Fellowship of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. A new church, the Northwest 
Detroit Unitarian Universalist Center of 
Detroit, Michigan, was also enthusiastically 
welcomed. 

Mrs. A. Bruce Steele was named to a 
three-year term on the Annual Unitarian 
Award Committee. Mr. Fred A. Brill was 
named chairman of the committee for the 
ensuing year. 

The Board expressed its appreciation to 
the Rev. Edward P. Daniels, minister, and 
to the Concord Church, for the success of 
the celebration in the First Parish on May 
25 of the 150th Anniversary of the birth 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. The A.U.A. Pro- 
gram Committee was also warmly con- 
gratulated upon its arrangements for the 
program of Anniversary Week. 

Dates for Anniversary Week in 1954 
were set for those who wish to plan their 
schedules far in advance: the week will 
start on Thursday, May 20, with the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association scheduled 
for Tuesday, May 25, 1954. 

The subject of promotion and publicity 
of various types was discussed, and it was 
voted to empower the President of the As- 


500 children 
join festival 


The children’s part of the May Meetings 
—the 22nd annual Junior Choir Festival— 
was held on Sunday, May 24, at Arlington 
Street Church where 500 children sang and 
500 adults listened. 

Conducted by the Divison of Education 
each year, the festival has become a high 
point of the annual meetings with its pro- 
gram of anthems by children from 35 Uni- 
tarian churches in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

The Wellesley Hills verse-speaking choir 
recited the scripture reading in choric 
speech and the motion choir from Winches- 
ter, Mass. gave a dramatization of the “Be- 
ginnings of Earth and Sky.” Miss Fran- 
ces Wood was in charge of organization. 
John B. Woodworth was at the organ, Rev. 
Robert A. Storer in charge of direction and 
Miss Ruth E. Abbott led the choirs of chil- 
dren whose surplices and stoles and collars 
in varied hues gave a pattern of color to the 
setting as their blended voices gave pattern 
to their song. 
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sociation to appoint a committee to look 
into the possibilities of national publicity, 
radio, and television. 

Professor Ralph Fuchs, of Bloomington, 
Indiana and Rev. Duncan Howlett of 
Boston, Mass., were elected to serve as 
members of the Christian Register Editorial 
Board for terms of three years and two 
years, respectively. 

Appointments to committee and council 
assignments were made, and the Board 
adopted a budget totalling $330,000 for the 
year 1953-1954. 

A proposal was presented that the Board 
take action endorsing the idea of a full- 
time Regional Director for the Southwest- 
ern Conference area and the Thomas Jeffer- 
son (Southern) area. Without a formal 
request from the two regions involved, and 
since the idea had not been considered by 
the Extension Department of the A.U.A., 
it was voted to refer this matter to the 
Committee on Extension for further study. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 
Secretary. 
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A.U.A. president attacks extremists 


of left, right as threat to freedom 


On two occasions during the annual 
meeting week, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the A.U.A. called upon Uni- 
tarians to resist extremists of both the right 
and the left. 

Speaking at Community Church in Bos- 
ton where Donald Stout, associate minister 
of that church, was ordained May 24, Dr. 
Eliot said that “free men and free faith 
in a free society are under attack today 
from both the right and the left, under 
banners both red and black.” He urged 
religious liberals to “resist those attacks and 
retain inviolate the freedom of the soul and 
of society.” 

On Tuesday at the annual meeting of 
the A.U.A., delegates heard their president, 
in his annual report, condemn again the 
“extremists of both right and left which 
threaten all free institutions including our 
own movement.” 

“It is our job to distinguish between the 
real threat and the bogey threat of com- 
munism,” Dr. Eliot said in a story sent 
over national Associated Press wires. “As 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation I will do everything I possibly can, 
using every grain of intelligence I possess 
to support the essential principles of our 
free faith. I shall do my level best to see 
to it that the Unitarian ship of state keeps 
on that steady course between the Scylla 
and the Charybdis of both extremes and 
the siren cries which try to mislead us into 
shipwreck.” 


‘Politics needs 
Religion’—Clark 


Government and its servants should “move 
nearer to God” and government should be a 
“tool for effecting God’s will,’ said Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark Jr. whose reform adminis- 
tration swept out machine rule in Philadel- 
phia in 1951 at the annual banquet of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, on whose na- 
tional advisory committee he serves. 

Taking as his topic, “God and Govern- 
ment,” Mayor Clark called for a reassess- 
ment of the role of religion in government 
and pointed out that Colonial New Eng- 
landers considered the government as a 
channel for the will of God. 

“It is still so considered by the Vatican,” 
he said. 

“Religious liberals,” said Mayor Clark, 
“instinctively and traditionally shrink” from 
the consideration of God’s will in govern- 
ment, partly because it might appear to im- 
ply “a certain authoritarianism and the 
union of Church and State.” But even 
though the traditional separation of Church 
and State which liberals cherish be main- 
tained, politics is still related to religion, 
he said. 

“The proper approach,” suggested Mayor 
Clark, “is through the impact of the Church 
and its ministry on the individual. 

“Those of us in politics can return con- 
stantly to our church for that renewal of 
dedication which is essential to worthwhile 
accomplishment in public life.” 
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THREE PRESIDENTS: Roger 
Greeley, former president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and J. Ray Shute, newly 
elected president, at the presentation to the 
retiring president, Dwight Strong, of a cita- 
tion in honor of his service. 


A.U.A. officials scored 


Rev. Stephen Fritchman, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, in 
an address May 27 before the New England 
Citizens Concerned for Peace, charged that 
at the annual meeting the previous day Uni- 
tarian officials had tried unsuccessfully to 
“brainwash” the delegates. 

Fritchman said, in reference to the an- 
nual meeting, that “the door which was 
opened to purges and witchhunts in the 
morning, was slammed shut in the after- 
noon.” He said that an “attempt to brain- 
wash” the Unitarian denomination was de- 
feated and that “the majority of Unitarians 
still have their feet on the ground.” The 
references were apparently to the annual re- 
port of the president, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, in the morning in which he con- 
demned extremists of both the left and the 
right; and to the’ defeat in the afternoon 
session of a resolution opposing totalitarian- 
ism of all kinds which called for exposure 
of penetration by any totalitarian elements 
in the Unitarian movement. 


New officers 
of U.S.S.S. 


Rev. Kendrick R. Lee of Melrose, Mass. 
was elected president of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society at the annual meeting 
May 23. Other officers elected were: Mrs. 
Ralph Lasselle, Stoneham, Mass., clerk- 
treasurer; Rev. Floyd J. Taylor, Lexington; 
William Muller, Egypt, Mass.; Mrs. Law- 
rence Gould, Syracuse, N.Y., directors. 

At the afternoon sessions workshops were 
conducted on parent education, junior high 
school, leadership training, worship, adult 
education, American Unitarian Youth, 
Church school work in fellowships. Rev. 
Harry C. Meserve of San Francisco spoke 
on “What Unites Unitarians in Their Reli- 
gious Education” at the meeting in Arling- 
ton Street Church auditorium. Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot was speaker at the luncheon 
meeting. 


Group organizes to aid 
political conservatism 


With two members present and six proxy 
votes, the Unitarians for Political and Eco- 
nomic Liberty organized at the annual meet- 
ings in Boston and elected four of their 
number officers and directors. Earlier plan- 
ning to call themselves The Unitarian 
League of Political Conservatives, they 


* decided the title was bad public relations 


though Rev. Grace E. Marshall of Roches- 
ter, New York, later elected director, said 
that she wondered if the word “liberty” 
were not as dangerous these days as 
“Tiberalism.” 

The purpose of the group in its Consti- 
tution states that it will on the one hand 
work to “have the American Unitarian 
Association and other Unitarian denomina- 
tional bodies which are representative of the 
whole denomination refrain from taking 
positions on controversies which are prima- 
rily political in nature;” and on the other 
hand “obtain consideration of the views of 
Unitarian political conservatives in the 
formation of policy by the American Uni- 
tarian Association and by other Unitarian 
denominational bodies and in instruction at 
schools, seminaries and conferences spon- 
sored by the denomination.” 

The apparent contradiction in these pur- 
poses pointed out by several who attended 
the meeting but did not join was exnlained 
by Andrew W. Green of Harrisburg, Pa., 
organizer, and now president-treasurer, as a 
practical one, due to the fact that the 
conservatives could not hope to persuade 
the denomination to pass resolutions favor- 
ing its policies and therefore would work 
to have no resolutions of a political nature 
passed at all. Other officers are: Rev. Har- 
vey Swanson, Lancaster, Secretary, and 
E. R. Presser, Charlotte, N.C., director. 

Mr. Green distributed news releases in 
Boston condemning some of the resolutions 
submitted to the A.U.A. as “improper,” 
specifying those dealing with academic free- 
dom, civil liberties, immigration policy, 
educational television, cloture rule, anti- 
Semitism, support of the UN, Africa, four- 
power conference and cessation of diplo- 
matic relations with Spain. He said that 
these issues were “political controversies. 
not involving directly religious or moral 
issues.” Of the ten resolutions to which Mr. 
Green objected, four were not scheduled 
to be on the agenda of the A.U.A. annual 
meeting; the six others were passed over- 
whelmingly by the delegates. 


Winners announced 


Miss Roberta Clark of Hubbardston, 
Mass. has won the first prize of $125 
offered by the General Alliance and the 
American Unitarian Association for the 


best essays on the Unitarian Heritage. In 
the Alliance-sponsored competition, win- 
ners announced at the May Meetings 
included, in addition, Miss Susan Johnson 
of Garden City, New York, $50; and 


Miss Nancy Hodgson, Marblehead, 


Mass., $25. 


THE LIVING TRADITION: Rev. Henry 
Cheetham of England (right) receives the 


certificate of fellowship from Dr. Eliot at 
the Living Tradition Of Unitarian Ministers 
ceremony May 24. Rev. Leon Fay, presi- 
dent of Unitarian Ministers Association is at 
left; Rev. Raymond Johnson, chairman cf 
the department of the ministry in the center. 
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UFS]J to defend 
liberal minister 


Vindication of the loyalty of a. Unitarian 
minister and a campaign to vindicate an- 
other were announced in the annual report 
of the president of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 
chairman of the department of sociology and 
anthropology at Brooklyn College. 

Dr. Lee, at the meeting May 22 reported 
that the Rev. H. Lee Jones who had been 
discharged from civilian employment in the 
Air Force by a loyalty board, has been re- 
instated with back pay. 

The UFSJ helped him to carry the case 
“through two bitter years to complete vindi- 
cation of his loyalty,” Dr. Lee said, and the 
organization “is now working for another 
Unitarian minister who has been similarly 
maligned, the Rev. Eugene W. Sutherland, 
long an active anti-communist.” To fight this 
case, the Unitarian social action group has 
organized the Sutherland Defense Fund. 

Dr. Lee charged that McCarthyism “has 
made the bell toll” for many American citi- 
zens whose freedom has fallen. Criticizing 
the present immigration procedures, he said 
that the UFSJ is working for the repeal of 
the McCarran Act because it is “a major 
instrument of fear and intimidation” and 
that “innocent religious liberals have been 
damaged by prejudiced officials” in some as- 
pects of the security program. 

The following officers of the UFSJ were 
reelected: President, Alfred McClung Lee 
of Thomaston, Conn.; first vice president, 
Rey. Donald Harrington of New York; sec- 
retary, Rev. Walter Royal Jones, Jr. of 
Floral Park, N.Y.; treasurer, Rev. Maurice 
A. Dawkins of N.Y.; and the following Di- 
rectors: Ralph A. MacGilvra of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; Charles N. Mason, Jr. of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Edwin H. Wilson of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; and the following regional 
vice presidents: Rev. Isaiah J. Domas of 
Erie, Pa.; Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin of Seattle, 
Wash.; Ralph A. MacGilvra; Charles N. 
Mason, Jr.; Rev. Howard Matson of Santa 
Monica, Calif.; Herbert T. Riebling of De- 
troit, Mich. and Rev. Ellsworth Smith of 
“Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Appeal raises $226,000 — $17,000 
above total contributed last year 


The United Unitarian Appeal announced 
at its annual meeting May 26 in Boston 
that the year’s campaign for funds to sup- 
port the Unitarian organizations had raised 
$226,000 or approximately $17,000 more 
than had been contributed the year before. 

The goal for the year had been $254,000, 
but the budget allocations for the Unitarian 
agencies estimated at $226,000 were met in 
the fund-raising drive. Churches which 
raised the highest amounts included: Wash- 
ington, D.C., $6108; Boston, Arlington 
Street Church, $4218; Boston, King’s Chapel 
$3951; All Souls, New York, $3874; Ger- 
manton, Pa., $3251; First Unitarian Church 
of Providence, $3195; St. Louis, Mo., $3000; 
Worcester, Mass., $2900; Community 
Church, New York, $2800; Portland, Ore- 
gon, $2637. 


Commission urges 
inter-racial progress 


Unitarians should take the lead in clos- 
ing the gap between the ideals and the prac- 
tice of racial justice, said the first report of 
the Commission on Unitarian Intergroup 
Relations, presented to the annual meeting, 
May 26. The commission, composed of 
Negro and white laymen and ministers, 
headed by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, chair- 
man of the department of sociology and 
anthropology of Brooklyn College, said that 
Negro ministers should be installed in some 
“white or largely white congregations” and 
that non-whites should rise to “denomi- 
national positions of responsibility and 
leadership.” 

“Like so many other facets of the moral 
crisis in Western culture, the contrast be- 
tween our interracial idealism and our in- 
terracial practice is making for confusion, 
for slick rationalizations, and for most dis- 
heartening allergies of the human spirits,” 
the report said. 

A study of some of the Unitarian 
churches showed that in many cases, “there 
are clear evidences that Unitarians are not 
brought to a test of their interracial ideal- 
ism because Unitarian churches cater to so- 
cial classes which contain few or no Ne- 
groes, and they are located in communities 
from which in many cases Negroes and 
other minorities are generally excluded.” 

Among the members of the commission 
are: Lillian Smith of Clayton, Georgia, au- 
thor of Strange Fruit, Killer of the Dream; 
Dr. Howard Thurman, of San Francisco, 
newly appointed to the faculty of Boston 


THE LIGHT TOUCH: The Proctor Acad- 
emy double-quartet sang at the Anniversary 
Banquet May 26. 


Summer services 


At the Unitarian Church of All Souls, 
New York City, the pulpit will be occupied 
through the summer by a series of liberal 
ministers: 

June 21—Rey. Irving R. Murray, Pittsburgh. 
June 28—Rev. Donald W. McKinney, 

Brooklyn. 

July 5—Rey. William R. Reid, Yonkers. 

July 12—Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, Mont- 
clair. 

July 19—Rev. Alfred B. Rollins, Miami. 


July 26—Rev. Harold D. Buck, Mid- 
borough. 

August 2—Rey. Lester C. Lewis, New 
Haven. 


August 9—Rey. Leslie T. Pennington; Chi- 
cago. 
August 16—Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Baltimore. 
August 23—Rev. DuBois LeFevre, Boston. 
August 30—Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Tuscon. 
Sept. 6—Rev. George G. Howard, Hacken- 
sack, 
At the Community Church, New York, 
Rev. Homer Jack of Evanston, Ill. will oc- 
cupy the pulpit through the summer months. 
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University; Errold D. Collymore of White 
Plains; Rev. Albert D’Orlando of New Or- 
leans; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, ex- 
officio; Rev. Arthur Foote of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Charles N. Mason, Jr., of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Raymond M. Wheeler of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; and Dr. Lee. 


Typical headlines of May Meetings 


State Infringing on Human Rights, Says Jones (Boston Globe) 

Unitarian leader scores McCarthy and urges Repeal of McCarran Act (Globe) 
Unitarian Fellowship Honors Woman For Social Action (Herald) 

Cleric Says McCarthy Rules U. S. (N. Y. Herald Tribune) 

Unitarians Told Extremes Peril Free Institutions (Christian Science Monitor) 
Dr. Davies Assails ‘Rule’ Of McCarthy (Washington Post) 

Liberal Church Told To Stress Social Gospel (Monitor) 


News of Ministers 


The Braintree Church (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist), Massachusetts has called a Univer- 
salist minister to succeed Reverend William 
R. Reid. The Rev. Francis Anderson of Ab- 
ington, Mass. will commence his work on 
Sept. 1, 1953. 

Rev. Philip Larson, who will receive his 
degree from the Theological School of St. 
Lawrence, Canton, N.Y. has been called to 
the ministry of the Chelmsford and Tyngs- 
borough Churches and will begin his work 
there on June 14. 


DUDLEY R. CHILD 


Dudley R. Child was born in Boston, 
Mass., September 16, 1867 and passed away 
May 5, 1953 in Flemington, N.J.. He mar- 
ried Ruth Fay Bowman, who died in 1949. 
Their marriage was blessed with three sons, 
two of whom survive their parents, Dudley 
Richards Child and Roger Bowman Child. 

In preparation for the work of the min- 
istry, Mr. Child had studied three years at 
Harvard College followed by courses in the 
Divinity School. In June, 1906 he was or- 
dained and installed in the South Parish 
Unitarian Church of Charlestown, N.H. 
During his ministry he also served parishes 
in Pepperell, Hudson, and Duxbury in Mas- 
sachusetts. He returned to Charlestown, 
N.H. in 1934 and served that parish until 
1943 when he retired from the active work 
of the ministry. 

As a devoted pastor of his people he 
symbolized in his ministry something of the 
spirit of goodwill and understanding which 
in the language of the Scriptures “is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out variance, without hypocrisy.” 

The memorial service was in charge of 
his late pastor, Rev. Herman F. Lion of 
Duxbury, in Forest Hills Chapel, Jamaica 
Plain, May 9. Rev. Walter R. Hunt, D.D., 
read the service at the grave. 

W. L. MCK. 
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Memorial Chapel 
Ocean Point, Maine 


Sunday Services at 11:00 A.M. 
July 5 to August 30, inclusive 


July 5—Rev. Marvin G. Palmerlee, 
Augusta, Maine. 

July 12—Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, Hol- 
lis, N. Y. and Ocean Point. 

July 19—Rev. Edward L. Nelson, Port- 
land, Maine. 

July 26—Rev. Herbert Hitchen, D.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

August 2—Rey. Philip L. Frick, D.D., 
Williamstown, Mass., and Friendship, 
Maine. 

August 9—Maine Seacoast Mission. 

August 16—Rev. H. Travers Smith, Port- 
land, Maine. 

August 23—Rev. Hugh Burleigh, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

August 30—Rev. John Henry Wilson, 
Wilton, New Hampshire and Fisher- 
man’s Island. 


OOCDOCOOCOOCOCOOOOOCOOOOCOOCOCOOOD 


The State of The ‘Union’ 


(Continued from page 18) 


We shall all of us bring our insecurities 
with us to Andover. Alas, one cannot lock 
them up and leave them behind at home 
when departing for our conference. Did we 
say, “Alas!”? Take it back! Our insecurities, 


if we are not driven by them, will give An- . 


dover some of its specific flavor. To be 
alive in 1953 is to know fear—not only 
fear of the atom bomb, not even so much 
that as fear that we ourselves, personally, 
shall be tripped up, and our neighbors will 
find us out: that deep down within our- 
selves we are not all that we appear in 
our Sunday-go-to-meeting faces. But by now 
it should be no secret—whether we learned 
it from Freud or Jung or Adler or just by 
common sense observation—that none of 
us, not a living soul, is all he appears or 
(foolishly) wants to appear. It should also 
be widely known that our Sunday-go-to- 
meeting faces, however useful to the de- 
fenses of immaturity, are nevertheless not 
all they have been cracked up to be! 

Our insecurities will do us no harm at 
Andover if they are seasoned with lavish 
good humor, with consideration for one an- 
other and with at least a pinch of magna- 
nimity, a dash of adventuresome “free-mind- 
edness.” “Free-mindedness” means imagina- 
tion to see what the other fellow is talking 
about and what it means to him. It requires 
self-trust of a high order to listen for what 
his thought means to him, to listen for that 
first, rather than -to measure his every 
word for any possible threat to us. Yes, be- 
fore any trust in the other fellow, self-trust! 

At Andover our basic discussion group 
unit will include seven Unitarians and seven 
Universalists. No one need be afraid to say 
anything he has on his mind. Everything 
possible will be recorded and presented in 
summary form at a mass meeting of all 
eight hundred delegates. The door is wide 
open for the fullest and “free-est” possible 
discussion, before any action is taken. Provi- 
sion has been made, of course, for separate 
discussion (and possible action) by the two 
denominations. 

Meanwhile the authors will welcome ex- 
pressions of opinion, suggestions, ideas, crit- 
icisms—anything you want to send us! It’s 
all grist for the mill of our Program Com- 
mittees. 


Have some fun! 


Above all, for Heaven’s sake, go to An- 
dover to have some fun! And that “for 
Heaven’s sake” is no profanity. Our federal 
union (if we decide to go ahead with it) 
will be a sterile thing unless we Unitarians 
and Universalists enjoy each other, at An- 
dover and after. With recreation (literally re- 
creation) in this new fellowship, Heaven’s 
cause may prosper at our hand. We have 
much to contribute to each other that should 
prove mutually enriching. If the Andover 
votes are affirmative we shall still have to 
get over some of the hurdles touched on by 
William Lewis in the article following. We 
shall do so—as our Pilgrim fathers put it, 
“with answerable courage”—if we have the 
vision of the united liberal churches of to- 
morrow to which Dr. Leslie T. Pennington 
summons us in his paper. 


A more excellent way! and this road, 
Whitman declares, is before us. 

Allons! the road is before us! 

It is said—I have tried it—my own feet 
have tried it well—be not detain’d! ... 

Camerado, I give you my hand! 

I give you my love more precious than 
money, 

I give you myself before preaching or law; 

Will you give me yourself? Will you come 
travel with me? 

Shall we stick by each other as long as 
we live? 

IRVING R. MURRAY, EMERSON S. SCHWENK 


DOCOCOOOCCOOCCOOOCOOOOOOCOOOOOVYD 


Facts not epithets 
(Continued from page 17) 


Ph. D. degrees in history from reputa- 
ble graduate schools. 

What was the proposal of the voca- 
tional educators to which Professor Bestor 
takes violent exception? It was simply 
that the Commissioner of Education and 
the Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education call a conference, or a 
series of conferences, to consider how the 
high school might improve its services to 
the increasing numbers of students who 
will neither go to college nor enter the 
skilled occupations and take such initial 
steps toward its solution as might be found 
advisable. The vocational educators did 
not consider themselves qualified to pro- 
pose any solution. They merely called on 
other educators to help them out. It is this 
proposal to which Professor Bestor refers 
as a “snap judgment.” It is this proposal 
which occasions such phraseology as 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
“devasting premise,” “crack-pots,” a 
proposal resting upon assumptions that 
lacked even the most rudimentary scien- 
tific validation, that contradicted every 
basic belief of democracy, and that un- 
dermined everything for which the pro- 
fessional group had previously stood.” 

I can find no better commentary to 
close my discussion of Professor Bestor’s 
paper than one from a most distinguished 
member of this organization. Speaking at 
a conference on teacher training spon- 
sored by Duke University last summer, 
Theodore C. Blegen, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School and Professor of History at 
the University of Minnesota, said, 

“The time has come in American edu- 
cation for the scholars of subject-matter 
specialization and those who profess pro- 
fessional education to find common 
ground and to grapple unitedly with the 
problems of education that are crucial to 
the oncoming generation of our people. 
Misunderstandings, where they befog the 
scene, should be swept away. Weakness, 
where it is discerned, should lead, not to 
epithets, but to efforts to build strength. 
Bases for mutual confidence and co-op- 
eration should be looked for. If there is 
alignment in enemy camps, we should 
mutually explore assumed reasons for 
hostility and make sure that we have, in 
truth, picked the right enemies to fight.” 


In Memoriam 


Five Unitarian ministers died during the 
month of April-May. Mr. Child’s obituary 
is included in this issue; other will follow 
in August-September. 

April 25, 1953—Samuel L. Elberfeld, min- 
ister of the East Boston church. 

May 5, 1953—Dudley R. Child, retired. 

May 11, 1953—George H. Badger, 94, until 
his death, the oldest living minister. 

May 17, 1953—Paul Harris Drake, minister 
of Nantucket church. 

May 19, 1953—Earl C. Davis, minister of 
the Petersham church. 


[IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


MASTERS e 
BACHELORS A™4] 
CAPS GOWNS ane HOODS 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. 


Through its department of Vacations and 
Convalescent Care men, women, and : il- 
dren are aided to health, strength and hap- 
piness. The summer brings many requests for 
such service. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Clerk 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 

Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greely, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 8:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regu Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
= the Rev. Todd James Taylor, Minis- 

Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
el School 11 a.m. Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m. ; Morning Worship 11 a.m, Junior Highers 
- p.m. ; High Schoolers 5 p.m. ; College Age Supper 

es ‘THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 
18} OF EMERSON WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
if California 


A unique program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service emphasizes 
eounselling, educational and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and catalogue 
| write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


May 3, 1953—Frank Wahlstrom, ordained 
May 17, 1953—Ralph S. Barber, ordained 
May 16, 1953—Alexander St-Ivanyi, in- 
May 24, 1953—Donald Stout, ordained in 
May 25, 1953—Clayton B. Hale, installed 


May 29, 1953—Alan G. Deale, ordained 


Installations and Ordinations 


and installed in Ashby, Mass. 
and installed in Portland, Oregon. 


stalled in Lancaster, Mass. 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and 
communion services. 

Stained glass memorial 


windows made to order. 


Handsomely engrossed Books 


Community Church, Boston, Mass. Y honor. 


of Remembrance with reposi- 
tories, resolutions, rolls of 


Send for our free catalog, 


in Second Church, Boston, Mass. 


and installed in Hubbardston, Mass. 


‘As much dynamite as Blanshard . . .” 
—The Retail Bookseller 


APOSTLES OF DISCORD. By Ralph Lord Roy. 


Says Reinhold Niebuhr: “Ralph Roy has performed an im- 
portant task in his careful analysis of the various sects and 
movements inside of the Protestant Church which corrupt the 
Christian Gospel in various ways. . This book is a rather 
sobering reminder to us all that the worst corruption is a 
corrupt religion.” 


Says Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam: “This is an extraordinarily 
valuable piece of work, and will give resource material to 
ministers and laymen across the nation.” 


Says Henry Smith Leiper: “False piety, like false patriotism, 
shields many a scoundrel. This careful study exposes one of 
the worst groups of hate-emongers in contemporary America.” 


Says Herbert A. Philbrick: “Ralph Roy’s APOSTLES OF 
DISCORD is an immensely valuable contribution to the po- 
tential meaning and power of Protestantism in our time . . 
‘Must’ reading for every denomination and in every parish. ” 


Says John C. Bennett: “This book by Ralph Roy is a careful 
well-documented account of various movements on the fringe 
of American Protestantism which emphasize prejudice and 
hatred against minority groups and which carry the banner of 
extreme social reaction. Mr. Roy has unusual gifts for research 
and investigation ... .” 


Says William B. Lipphiee “Apostles of Discord is an ex- 
ceedingly timely as well as most disturbing book which cer- 
tainly ought to have a very wide reading not alone among 
members of the Protestant church, but by the general reading 
public.” 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


fos Se 


Fully documented 
(To be published 
August 24) 


The first full-length treatment of the explosive church-state issue 


by a specialist in the Law... 


CHURCH, STATE, & FREEDOM. By Leo Pfeffer. 


Leo Pfeffer has presented numerous briefs before the U. S. 
Supreme Court in cases dealing with religious freedom. This 
book is the first to recognize frankly and fearlessly that, to date, 
America has not solved the church-state controversy. 


CHURCH, STATE, AND FREEDOM is comprehensive, au- 
thoritative, frank, fearless, objective, and impartial. It avoids 
none of the issues, from the hotly debated question of an 
American Ambassador to the Vatican, to the current attacks 
on the “Godless” public schools. 


BEACON PRESS BOSTON 


$10 
675 pages, Index, 
Notes, Bibliography 
(To be published 
July 22) 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Summer Program 
The Church and Economic Life 
July 6th to 18th 
Director—Victor Obenhaus 
Pastoral Care 
August 3rd to 14th 
Directors—Seward Hiltner and 
Granger Westberg 
Group Dynamics in the Life 
of the Church 
June 29th to July 17th 
Director—Ross Snyder 
PRESIDENT 
Watiace W. Rospsins 
5701 WoopLawn Ave., CHicAco 37 


VACATION TIME AGAIN ! 


A BIBLE OR NEW TESTAMENT 
IS A FINE PIECE OF EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR SUMMER READING 


OR TO GIVE TO A YOUNG 
PERSON AT A SUMMER CAMP 


WE OFFER THE WIDEST 
ASSORTMENT IN THE 
GREATEST PRICE RANGE 


_ Many versions, many 
languages 


At every level best value for 
your money 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


WASHINGTON, D. €.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686), Corner Tremont and 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. George R. 


ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M. A. 
open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive (Mus.) Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 A.M. 
Director. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are Welcome. 


THIS SUMMER... 


ALL the advantages of a CHAUTAUQUA holiday, ~ 
PL Use 
Congenial associates at 


UNITARIAN HOUSE 
UNITARIAN HOUSE is maintained on the grounds of famous Chautauqua In- 


stitution, Chautauqua, N. Y. Convenient to all the varied Chautauqua events— 
concerts, lectures, sports, planned program for your children from pre-school to 
college age. , 
Season July 5 to August 29; daily and weekly rates. 
For details, write—Rev. George W. Marshfield 


Unitarian House, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


EARLY RESERVATIONS RECOMMENDED! 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $5.00 up 


MUSIC for your church functions—services, concerts, cere- 
monies, out-of-doors, etc., with or without your organist, 
choir, soloist. Write: Gotham Brass Ensemble, 2830 West 
28th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The President of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
rr in Britain says, concerning: 


MODERATION versus ABSTINENCE 


“It is, of course, further urged that there is more positive merit and accomplish- 
ment shown in the self-control demanded for moderate drinking than in the com- 
plete eschewing of an admittedly risky habit. This line of argument may well seem 
difficult to meet, for obviously there is merit in all such self-control, and in many 
fields, we are obliged to exercise it; and there is certainly skill involved, as in any 
other perilous operation—and we do not condemn all such operations. . . 


“But, as a matter of fact, this argument, used in relation to strong drink, begs the 
whole question. Aristotle himself states clearly that his doctrine of the ‘golden’ men 
(as it came to be called) does not apply to all sorts of conduct; for there are some 
acts and habits which are, in every case and in any degree wrong. . . . To come 
back to our own problem if we maintain that the use of the narcotic poison alcohol 
is wrong—possibly not morally wrong for everyone (though it would be for us, 
without our reasoned opinion as to its effects) but physically and socially wrong as 
being mistaken and harmful—then all argument about excess and defect in a 
‘perfect mean’ ceases to apply, and we may answer in Aristotle’s words that ‘how- 
ever it is done, it is done wrong.’ Moderation here involves, we say, not merely risk 
but positive damage. . . . Our rejoinder then, to the advocates of such ‘true’ tem- 
perance is that we refuse to recognize the taking of alcohol as an admissible course 
in any degree, and so all this talk of moderation no longer applies.” 

—Dr. Dorothy Tarrant, 


in the 19th Sims Woodhead Memorial lecture delivered in Cambridge, England, 1951. (Dr. Tarrant © 
was the first woman to be appointed a professor of Greek in Britain. She is president of the General 
Assembly and was president of the National Unitarian and Free Christian Temperance Association in 
Britain, 1948-51) 


For Dr. Tarrant’s complete lecture on “Tradition and the Drink Problem” write to the 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


(Annual meeting at the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Friday, May 22, at 2:30 p.m. 


Visitors cordially welcomed.) 


